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they owed in a great measure to the boldness 
and energy of the age in which they lived—to 
the increasing liberty demanded and the in- 
creasing honour paid to the courage and inde- 
pendence of the mind of man. The President 
quoted from memory a long passage from Bor- 
row’s “ Spain,” with reference to the universality 
of the so-called Druidical monuments, and di- 
| lated admirably on the truths likely to be de- 
| rived from the study of them. 
| Mr. Cobbold, M.P., moved, and Mr. Godwin 
LTOGETHER sa- | Seconded, the thanks of the mecting to the pre- 
tisfactory must, sident for his able and eloquent address. The 
we think, be the | ™otion was carried by acclamation, and the 
verdict ; — not | meeting having been brought to a close, the 
merely socially | Company proceeded, under the guidance of Mr. 
agreeable, but | Phipson, one of the local secretaries, to examine 
likely to be prac- | Some of the antiquities of Ipswich, including the 
tically useful. | town library, the well-known residence called 
The visitors from |“ Sparrowe’s House,’ the churches, and the 
London wereglad |™useum. The oldest part of Sparrowe’s House 
to see under good | is a small chamber of the period of Henry VII. 
guidance the antiquities of Ipswich and the | or early in Henry VIII.’s reign; which had been 
various other towns to which excursions were | for 4 long period closed and concealed, and was 
arranged, and the inhabitants of these towns |2°t discovered till 1801. It is formed in the 
were equally glad to have the opinions of their | °Tiginal roof of the house, a floor being put 
visitors respecting them. The papers read were |@ at the level of the hammer-beam. When 
all apropos, and when printed will be found |it was broken open a number of figures of 
valuable materials for future county historians. | 22gels were found distributed about the floor. 
Without attempting a complete account of the The elaborate front of the house was built 
proceedings, we will note some of the more i= 1567, by George Copping, and the house 
salient points. The Mayor of Ipswich (Mr.|C@me into the hands of the Sparrowe family 
G. C. E. Bacon) and the Corporation met the | Seven years later. The party then inspected 
members in the Town-hall on Monday (the 8th), | Wolsey’s Gate, dated 1528, and the only re- 
and welcomed them. The Mayor regretted that | ™aining portion of the great college which Car- 
they had not come some years earlier, to have | dinal Wolsey took so much pride in establishing. 
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preserved from destruction many of the ancient |The next place visited was Key Church, whose 


monuments of Ipswich, of which, he said, few roof of double hammer-beams is noticeable, and 
now remained. | where the fine Pownder brass and the tomb of 

Lord Houghton, the president of the meeting the charitable Tooley came in for examination 
last year at Leeds, being unable to attend, Mr. and explanation. In this church Mr. Godwin 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., as the oldest vice-president of took the opportunity of remarking that the roof 
the Association, introduced to the meeting Mr, | wanted care on the part of the churchwardens 
George Tomline, M.P., as their president, and | to prevent its falling into decay, and he also ob- 
spoke of the work such associations had accom- ‘served that Wolsey’s Gate required attention. If 
plished in diffusing a taste for archwological | pointed and maintained under intelligent direc- 
researches, and in preserving the monuments of tion, the necessity for “restoration” would be 


past times, which throw much light on obscure | ®voided. A promise was given that the atten- | 


parts of the history of the kingdom. | tion of the churchwardens should be called to 
The President said he received with thanks | the roof; and Mr. E. R. Turner, as owner of the 
the very hearty welcome which they had given | property on which Wolsey’s Gate stands, ex- 
the Association upon this, its first meeting in pressed his willingness to fall in with the wishes 
Suffolk, or, to use an archeological term, East | that had been expressed as to the maintenance 
Anglia, among the descendants of the Iceni. | of Wolsey’s Gate in its present condition. 


He observed with pleasure that gentlemen well | 
versed in the details of the antiquities of the | 
town and neighbourhood were prepared to dis- | 
cuss them at the meetings during the week. 
They had had amongst them the Roman, 
the Saxon, and the Dane, who had left. 
behind them foot-prints, some clear enough, | 


The party then took their course by Quay- 
street to St. Clement’s, Fore-street, where they 
inspected the Neptune and other carved houses 
in this thoroughfare, which Mr. Phipson said 


must have been the High-street of the town in 
the days of the merchant princes of Queen 


Elizabeth’s reign. 
Amongst other places visited must be specially 


garet’s, has a remarkably handsome clerestory 
and parapet externally. A broad open staircase 
gives access to the first floor. A bed upon which 
Queen Elizabeth slept, when halting in Ipswich 
on some provincial tour, was a conspicuous 
object.* 

At the evening meeting, the mayor presiding, 

Mr. Planché read a paper “On the Earls of 
East Anglia,” in which he continued the subject 
of a former paper, read by him at the congress of 
the Association at Norwich. The principal object 
was to point out and endeavour to unravel the 
perplexities in which the genealogy of the earls 
of East Anglia is involved, and to expose some 
of the errors and contradictions that have been 
repeated again and again by historians. Mr. 
Planché having adverted to the origin of the 
family of Bigot, or Bygod, as it is indifferently 
written, proceeded to examine the contradictory 
evidence of the genealogy of the family con- 
tained in various charters, court rolls, fine rolls, 
&c., compared with the statement of former 
genealogists; and the extreme difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of reconciling the different autho- 
rities was thus humorously indicated at the con- 
clusion of the paper :— 


** We have to exculpate the venerable Earl Hugh, the 
first, from the charge of having left three widows to 
deplore his loss, and account for his having died origi- 

y about 1136, and subsequently in 1177. We have to 
identify two Margarets, each the daughter of a Kobert de 
Sutton, or accuse William Bigot of breaking the law 
which declares that a man shall not marry his grand- 
mother. We have to decide whether the first Earl Roger 
was twice married, or whether the earls who succeeded 
him were the issue of Isabella de Warren, the wife he 
does not mention, or of Ida, the wife he acknowledges ; 
and if the latter—who was she? And, lastly, we have to 
discover the Hugh de Bigot, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who had the charge of the sea coast of those counties in 
1258, apparently during the lifetime of the second Earl 
Roger, who succeeded in 1225, and did not die before 
1269, unless he was guilty of the same duplicity as his 
great grandfather, and died twice on purpose to puzzle 

us.” 





It is high time that something like a critical 
examination should take place of these Anglo- 
Norman pedigrees, which have been compla- 
cently copied for centuries without hesitation. 
By their correction and illustration a flood of 
light would be poured upon the early annals of 
England as well as on family history. 

Mr. Edward Levien, M.A., then read a paper 
|on the MS. collections relating to Suffolk in the 





| British Museum. Mr. Levien cited examples to 
| show the materials which these collections con- 
| tain for elucidating local history ; and inciden- 
| tally mentioned that there were documents 
setting forth law points of great interest to this 
|immediate neighbourhood. The most curious 
| book of all was the Domesday Book of Ipswich, 
| formerly belonging to the town, but now belong- 
|ing to the trustees of the British Museum. 
| How it left Ipswich was a mystery. Another 
| book had reference to the river, the respective 
| jurisdiction of the Corporation and the Admi- 
ralty ; and there was also a valuable collection of 


charters, the whole collection being in fact an 


































































some obscure, and which had been traced with | b sulle PS Ein LIS 
ability and success —sometimes, perhaps, up-| mentioned Christ Church, the residence of Mr. | C™O"TGS Ge Tichesses, a 

setting legends and traditions that had been Fonnereau, which took many by surprise. The | eS reggae P ers 
gradually manipulated into history. Pointing house is of red brick. There was originally a} “y sage = Poa yo wage adi toh 
out the success of archwological pursuits, both! priory here. The rear of the house carries us | book in the town library, that he had = 


| . .- . . 

at home and abroad, he said speculations were back to the time of Edward VI., but the front | roma = mrp me at — 
i | bri . The ent - | . 

often wrong, but speculation was the mother of | brings us down as late as James. The entrance be printed. Mev Riovieis. hed mentioned , and 


4 eA a . ™ ail . . . h hd | 
discovery ; and the more wide, the more active, | hall, hung with paintings, with a chandelier | said it wea probably well known to the people of 
Ipswich—he (the Mayor) was afraid it was not 


the more keen the interest men took in science, formed of antlers in the centre, is the finest | 
. . | a . . ‘ . bi t . : 
the more certain were they gradually to arrive | feature of the interior. A conspicuous object is | "elle alc Bac ae af Ba AP RE 


at what might gratify their own ambition and ‘the large chimney-piece, decorated with sculp- | 














add to their own knowledge of mankind. A day 
spent in the ruins at Bury St. Edmund’s or 
Framlingham, would form a better lesson to the 
student of history than a much longer time 
spent in libraries, in reading the records 
written of them. We could not expect to sur- 
pass the intellectual strength of the time of 


ture, prominent amongst which is the marble | Bury. 

bust of a female, with a veiled face, brought | On Tuesday, Bury St. Edmunds was visited. 
from Rome 200 years ago, it was stated. | The members were received at the Guildhall by 
A variety of antiquities was displayed for | the Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, president of the 
inspection. The billiard-room contains a finely- | Suffolk Archeological Institute, the Mayor (Mr. 
executed piece of tapestry, and a large clever H. Le Grice) and corporation of the borough. 
cartoon, by a local artist, Mr. E. Smith, of} 

















¢ intellectual freedom. 


Plato or of Galileo, but we had the advantage in| the death of Sir P. Sidney, exhibited in the 
The scientific progress} Westminster Hall competition, which led a 
that had been made, and the discoveries upon | number of artists to show their ability in a new 
which they might congratulate themselves, and | line, and who were then allowed to fall back 


which had conferred as much happiness upon| again into their former ways without hope of 





mankind as they had given knowledge to it,|emergence. The adjoining church, St. Mar- 


* During the week a neat and comprehensive little 
“Descriptive Handbook of Ipswich, the River Orwell, 
| &c.,” was published by Mr. Hunt. In future editions the 
antiquarian and architectural features of the town should 
| be treated of at greater length. We may acd that the 
| Ipswich Journal and the Suffolk Chronicle, re rted the 
| proceedings of the congress very succinctly an correctly. 
The Morning Post, with s good general account, gave 
several of the papers in extenso, 
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After visiting the banqueting-hall, now used as | the public documents arranged in chronological | 
the depository for the books of the West Suffolk | order, and under proper regulations, made acces- 
Library, where an interesting collection of sible to the public. At the close, the mayor 
ancient drinking-glasses, belonging to Mr. J. C.| expressed his sorrow that so little care had been 
Ford, and a model of Moyse’s Hall, constructed | taken by the corporation to increase the library 
by Mr. Ray, were exhibited, the company pro-| and render it available to the public; but he 
ceeded to the magistrates’ room on the north of| thought steps were about to be taken to erect 
the entrance, where Lord Arthur Hervey bade | a building in which to keep the books belonging 
the members of the British Association (who|to the town, and he hoped a few years hence 
were headed by their president, Mr. G. Tomline), | the library would be of the greatest value. One 
a very cordial welcome, and expressed a hope | of the advantges of the Congress of the Associa- 


that they might be able to throw fresh light on | 
many points of interest to the antiquary. 

Mr. Gordon Hills then, with the assistance of 
a very large plan of the Abbey and adjacent 
churches, proceeded to give an interesting ac- 
count of the churches which successively occupied 
the site of the magnificent church of the Abbey, | 
the remains of which are to be seen to this day, 
rich in historical associations. Mr. Hills traced 
the history of monastic establishments in Bury 
from the time when Sigebert, King of the East 
Angles, first built a church here and dedicated 
it to St. Mary, afterwards laying aside his kingly 
state and becoming a monk himself. Since that 
time a church of St. Mary had constantly re- 
appeared in the annals of the town, even to our 
own day. In the course of his remarks Mr. Hills 
digressed into a dissertation upon the meaning 
of the termination of the ancient name of the 
town, Beodricsworth, leaning to the opinion that 
it served in Saxon nomenclature to mark the 
spot where two streams met, as was the case 
here and at other places mentioned. He not 
only pointed out the various parts of the sacred 
edifice itself, which he compared in size with 
several of our cathedrals, frequently to their 
disadvantage, but also traced the position and 
principal features of the adjacent monastic 
buildings, noting by the way many a point of 
interest connected with the remains yet to be 
seen in the Abbey grounds. Mr. Hills then took 
the party to the churches and gateway. In St. 
Mary’s he called attention to the nave of the 
church and its roof, which he said was one of 
the most splendid in the country. The hammer- 
beams were the full-length figures of angels, and 
the corbels were figures of saints and martyrs, 
in pairs. The stained glass in the church was. 
modern, 6,000/. having been spent upon the | 
church at the time the windows were put in. 
The noble Norman Tower, the entrance to the 
ancient cemetery, was next visited, and Mr. Hills 
gave a great many interesting particulars of its 
history, its dilapidations, and its restorations. 
Mr. Hills discharged his self-imposed duties 
throughout the day very efficiently. At a 
luncheon which followed, he observed that it 
was very desirable the two parts into which the 


remains of the nave and choir of the old church | 


had been divided should be thrown into one. He 
understood that they belonged to one owner, and 
that there was a possibility of their being thrown 
into one; and the Ven. Archdeacon Lord A. 
Hervey, in responding, said he with Mr. 
Hills that it was desirable that the whole site of 
the ancient church should be thrown into one| 
inclosure, and he hoped the British Archzeological 
Association might visit the town again and find | 
the suggestion carried out, as he believed it 
would be. 

A visit was afterwards paid to Hengrave Hall | 
and church. 

At the evening meeting, in Ipswich, Mr. 
Edward Roberts gave an account of the day’s | 
proceedings. Amongst the papers read in the | 
evening, Mr. Pettigrew in the chair, must be men- | 
tioned one by Mr. S. Westhorp, “ On the Books | 
and MSS. in the Town Library of Ipswich,” | 


j 
} 


which, he said, was one of the earliest town | 
libraries extant. It appeared to have been | 
founded by Thomas Smart, portman of the 
borough: the books left by him were placed 
with others in a room at Christ’s Hospital School, 
afterwards used as the Grammar School-room. 
In the early part of the present century they 
were removed, and later placed in charge of the 
Literary Institution, but now taken charge of 
by the Corporation. The library contains 922 
volumes, representing 659 works, of which only 
two are of the present century, and most of 
them theological. There are only ten MSS., all 
‘believed to have been given by Thos. Smart. 
Among the books Mr. Westhorp mentioned, was 
one printed in 1474, the year when the first book 
was printed from moveable types in England. 
Many of the rare books contained in the li- 
brary were alluded to. It is very desirable 
that this library and that attached to the mu- 


| one towel, worth 5d.—the value of which was 15d., an 


| 389 householders there appear to have been not half the 


| sessions consisted of only two things—one robe, worn, 





seum should be mated and made the 
nucleus of a valuable library of reference, having 


tion being held in this town was found in the 
paper Mr. Westhorp had just read. 

Afterwards Mr. Thomas Shave Gowing read a 
paper “On Suffolk Local Etymology,” in which 
he showed the learning and acuteness he is | 
known to possess. He said he was assisted in | 
preparing this paper in a great degree by Domes- 
day Book, which was made twenty years after 
the Conquest. There were very few remains of | 
Roman nomenclature in the county. Some) 
names of villages, &c., he derived from the names 
of tribes of Saxons and Danes; others he traced 
to the natural features of the places to which the | 
names had been applied; some to Scandinavian | 
theological terms; some to the customs of the | 
places; and in this way he accounted for the 
name of almost every parish, hundred, river, &c., 
in the county and district. 

Colehester. 

Colchester occupied Wednesday, and proved, 
as might be expected, a mine of interest. The 
mayor having received the members in the Town- 
hall, the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a pithy 
paper “ On the Population and Taxation of Col- 
chester in the Time of Edward I.” When that 
king held a parliament at Lincoln, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his reign, he was in great need of 
money t9 carry on the Scottish war. In conse- 
quence of certain concessions the Parliament 
granted him a quindime, or fifteenth, on all 
moveable goods, to be paid on the feast of St. 
Michael following. The particulars of the valua- 
tion of all the property in the town of Col- | 
chester, in the year 1296, when a seventh was 
collected, and also in 1301, when a fifteenth was 
collected, has been preserved on the rolls of Par- 
liament, and of these he spoke :— 





** By way of illustrating the nature of these returns,” 
he said, “ one entry purely of an agricultural character 
will show the worth of this kind of stock, and what was 
the value of property in the possession of a miller at that 
time :—‘ William, the miller, had, on the aforesaid day of | 
St. Michael last past in money one mare of silver; 
in treasure, one brooch of silver worth 9d., one ring | 
worth 1s.; in his chamber, one robe worth 10s., one | 
bed worth 3s., one cloth worth 9d., one towel worth | 
6d.; in the kitchen, one brass pot worth 2s., ‘one | 
brass plate worth 12d., one brass pipkin worth 8d., | 


| one hand-iron worth 6d., one tripod worth 4d. ; in the | 


mary, one quarter of corn, worth 4s., one quarter of | 
Caden: worth 3s. ; two quartersof oat malt, worth 4s. ; two | 
pigs, worth 10s. ; two porkets, worth 3s.; 1lb. of wool, worth 


| 8s.; —_ for firewood, worth 2s. 6d. There are scarcely | 
half-a- 


ozen burgesses whose tax was more. Take another | 
specimen, one of the humblest kind :—Alicia Maynard 
had, on the aforesaid day, one brass pipkin, worth 10d. ; | 


her tax of the quindime consequently 1d. There is but 
little variety in the movables thus taxed forthe quindime. 
Amongst the treasure the silver brooch is the chief thing. 
Of these there were 45. A few only Hor pee money. 
Two only had a ring of silver, usually valued at 6d.; some 
amazer-cup, worth ls. 6d., or a robe much worn (roba 
debilis). The town had 20 silver spoons, one coverlet, 
one gold ring, worth 8d., and two gold brooches. Upon 
making an analysis of the taxation-roll for collecting a 
quindime in 1301, the following facts oceur:—Amongst 


number of beds. These scarcely exceeded 161, on the 
average valued at 2s. 6d. each. For thesethere were only 
31 counterpanes and linen covers (chalons et lintheamina), 
probably sheets. The generality possessed a brazen pot, 
(pocinetum) or pan. Fifteen had mazer-cups, usually 
valued at 2s. each. The clothing chiefly consisted of a 
robe, which is as frequently described as worn (wna roba 
debilis), For instance, Elyas Aylwyne’s taxable posses- 


worth 4s. 6d., and a pig worth ls.” ......... ‘*To reeapitu- 
late very briefly, we gain by this taxation of Colchester 
a very ‘hir idea of the condition of the middle classes, 
such as tradesmen and artisans, as they existed in a 
borough town like Colchester in the year 1301. We 
have 389 as the number of the taxable householders. All 
those who really had anything worth taxing, like Alicia 
Maynard for instance, whose possessions where limited 
to a brazen pipkin and a cloth, worth ——— no more 
than 15d., were rated for the quindime. The assessment 
returned the value of all that these householders possessed 
at no more than 518/. 1s. 43d., and the quindime due to 
the Crown as 341, 12s.7d. The contrast betwixt the state 
of Colchester in the reign of Edward I. and the present 
time shows how much the town has increased in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and in importance during theinterval. So 
dissimilar, indeed, is the social condition of the inhabi- 
tants, that it would have been difficult to believe, without 
such evidence as that which I have used, that that class, 
now forming as it does the main support of England by 
its wealth, industry, and intelligence, could have ever 
struggled against such a want of the necessary conve- 
niences of life. We find one-half of the town actually 
a beds to lie upon, for most assuredly there 
would have been more beds taxed if they had existed.” 


At the conclusion of the paper, which was 
loudly applauded, Mr. Godwin observed that, as 





regarded the supply of beds, too much stress 
should not be laid on that, for the former inhabi- 
tants of Colchester might be considered rich 
compared with some portions of the population 
of London at the present day. He had, a short 
time ago, occasion to inspect the condition of 
the people in the metropolis, and could name a 
district where, with a population of 1,000, there 
were but cighty-nine beds. 

The excursionists then procecded, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hartshorne, to inspect some of 
the antiquities of Colchester. He conducted 
them, in the first instance, round a large portion 
of the town to show the remains of the Roman 
wall with which it is nearly surrounded, and a 
fine old Roman guard-house. After a walk he 
brought them to the castle, the keep of which, 
and part of the walls, still remain. In the keep 
there is a public library and a museum, which 
contains numerous Roman relies found in the 
castle andin thetown. The “ Colchester Vase” 
here is a very rare and interesting earthenware 
work, of what is called the Caistor ware, and has 
on it bas-reliefs of gladiators. The ‘“ Colchester 
Sphynx” is another remarkable item, and some 
of the bronzes and Roman glass are remarkable. 
A collection of original letters, addressed to the 


bailiffs and mayors of Colchester, were very 


tempting, but time would not permit an exami- 
nation of them. 

When the company were assembled in the 
library Mr. Hartshorne read a paper “ On Col- 
chester Castle.” The castle is reputed to have 
been built by the Romans, the walls being com- 
posed of stones grouted together with mortar, 
with courses of bricks or tiles at intervals, in the 
manner of the undoubted Roman walls round the 
town. Mr. Hartshorne, however, contended that 
there was sufficient evidence to prove the castle 
to be Norman, and that it was built with mate- 
rials from Roman edifices. The entrance-gate 
was, he said, undoubtedly Norman ; and, having 
gone minutely over every portion of the struc- 
ture that is left standing, he felt confident 
that the whole of the castle was built sub- 
sequently to the departure of the Romans. The 
keep was larger in diameter than any other 
Norman keep in the kingdom, but not so high, 


/and the walls were 12 ft. thick. It was clear, he 
thought, that the castle was erected before the 


year 1130, and he inferred that the keep was 
complete in the year 1170, and in 1180 he be- 
lieved the whole building to have been finished, 


as it appeared that it then required reparation. 


He was certain, from the character of the build- 
ing, that no portion of it could be attributed to a 
period earlier than the Norman Conquest, and 
expressed his belief that it was erected in the 
reign of Henry I. In support of this opinion he 
quoted the record of the burial of an individual at 
that date, described as the builder of Colchester 
Castle. To use Mr. Hartshorne’s own words,— 


** No doubt while there exists a superabundant amount 


| of evidence to show the Roman occupation of Colchester 
| inthe reign of Claudius, there is none to prove its anti- 


quity as a settlement earlier than this nation made on the 
southern coast at Pevensey, Lymme, Dover, and Rich- 
borough. Roman settlement in Colchester is shown by 
its name alone. It is visible in some of the materials of 
which its castle is built, and by the numerous objects of 
art which have been discovered in its precincts. But it is 
equally true that no portion whatever of the present 
structure can be attributed to a period before the Con- 
quest. No person in the least degree conversant with the 
common arrangements of a Norman castle, or with Nor- 
man architecture, will have the smallest hesitation in 
stating it to be the work of that period. : 

Yet if this were not conclusively established on archi- 
tectural data, demonstrable by the deductions which 
naturally, as it were, spring from comparing one building 
with another, the history that has been transmitted is a 
sufficient proof of its age, as well as the name of its 
founder. 

In a document, printed by Dugdale, in his ‘ Monas- 
ticon,’ there occurs the following important passage, 
which must for ever set all doubt upon this contro- 
verted question at rest. The writer of the genealo 
of the founder of Tintern Abbey, speaking of one closely 
connected with him, uses these words, ‘ Predicta Rohesia 
Su init, et renupta Endoni dapifero Regis Normannia, 

ui construxit Castrum Colcastrea, cum_Canobio, in honore 

neti Johannis, ubi sepultus fuit cum conjuge sud tempore 
Henrici primi,’ This genealogy shows that the Rohesia 
here mentioned was the daughter of Hascul de Harecurt: 
she married for her first husband Richard the son of Earl 
Gilbert, who was among the most leading of the Con- 
ueror’s followers. Her second husband was Eudo le 
be ifer, who is here spoken of as the builder of the Castle 
of Colchester and the founder of the Abbey of St. John. 
Between the accession of Henry I. in 1100 and the death 
of Eudo Dapifer in 1120 there was ample time for him to 
construct the castle. Still more time if the reign of William 
Rufus is ineluded, which would widen the conjectural 
period of its erection nearly thirteen years more, and ex- 
tend the interval during which the building must be con- 
fined, between 1087 and 1120, It is not improbable that 
it was built in his reign.” 

A short discussion ensued, from which it ap- 
peared to be the general opinion that the castle 
is not Roman. Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. Godwin, 


Mr. Roberts, and several other gentlemen con_ 


arp 
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curred in that opinion, and nothing was adduced 
in proof of the theory which had been entertained 
in the neighbourhood that the castle is Roman. 
In the course of the conversation other known 
instances were quoted of Roman materials being 
used in later structures. 





At St. Botolph’s Abbey, Mr. Edward Roberts 
took the guidance and gave an outline of the his- 
tory of this abbey. It was founded, he said, in| 


that they were old Roman tiles used by the 
Normans. Mr. Hartshorne thought there cer- 
tainly were Norman tiles in the castle. 

Mr. Roberts then read a paper, written by Mr. 
Raphael Brandon, on the “ Timber Roofs of the 
Churches of Suffolk,” with the assistance of some 
drawings of Suffolk timber roofs. The paper 


| was of considerable length, and contained much 


interesting matter on the subject. Among the 


the beginning of the twelfth century by a monk | drawings on the wall was one of the roof of 
named Ernulph, who became the first prior, and | Grundisburgh Church, with double hammer- 
the work of the remains was of about that date. | beams; and the writer observed that the double 
Besides the ruins of the church, but little trace | row of hammer-beams was almost, if not en- 





of the monastery remains, and he regretted that | 
excavations had not been made, and the extent 
of the building ascertained by this means. It 
was said, although the assertion was disputed, | 


tirely, peculiar to Suffolk. 
: Framlingham. 
On Thursday the Association went off to 


nington, and the party then adjourned to the 
rectory, where they were hospitably entertained. 

The members of the Association met at the 
Council-chamber of the Town-hall, Ipswich, in 
the evening, when Mr. Jas. Heywood, F.R.S., 
took the chair, and took occasion to caution the 
members against purchasing antiquities without 
a careful inspection. He related some anecdotes 
to show that a large trade in antiquities was 
carried on both in England and on the Continent. 
In one case he was told by a lad who was mani- 
pulating some recently made medals ia a bowl, 
that he was “making antiquities.” The boy 
was, in fact, stirring newly-made medals in s 
bowl of acid to give them an appearance of 
antiquity. Statues were in some instances 
| steeped in acid for the same purpose, that of 





that this was the first abbey inhabited by the Framlingham, where Mr. Phipson acted as | giving them an antique appearance. The chair- 
Canons regular of St. Augustine. The dimen. | cicerone, and at the castle, of which the remains | man also took occasion, as they were approaching 
sions of the church are about 100 ft. in length | are very fine, he read a paper. There was, he as- | the end of the congress, to speak in high terma 
and 26 ft. in width, besides the aisles. There | serted, a castle on this spot as early as the sixth | of the pleasure which the visit had given the 
appeared to have been two towers at the west century; and soon after its demolition, in 1174, | members of the Association, both on account of 


end, and a gallery all round the church. 
principal feature in the ruins are the massive | 
Norman round columns, which, as is the case 
with almost the whole of the remains, are 
constructed of old Roman materials, or tiles 
similar in form. The west front is a well-known 
example of the architecture of the period, show- 
ing interlacing arches in brick, and the centre 
doorway is exceedingly handsome. Immediately 
over this door are indications of a wheel window: 
whether contemporary or not is uncertain. 

The next halting-place was St. John’s Abbey 
Gate. This is the sole remnant of the once 
famous and powerful Abbey of St. John, which 
was founded in 1095 or 1096. The gateway is 
in the Perpendicular style, and built of cut flint 
stone. 

At Holy Trinity Church the chief interest in 
the church is centred in the tower. Mr. Roberts 
said he thought it was not Saxon—it had every 
characteristic of a Norman tower built with old 
Roman materials. The point which had been 
chiefly relied upon to prove that it was Saxon 
was a pointed doorway in the west wall of the 
tower, made entirely of Roman bricks. Mr. God- 
win observed that he could see no reason what- 
ever why the doorway which had a straight-lined 
arch should not be regarded as a Saxon work. 
It was either very Early Norman or Saxon, 
and he did not see why it should not as well 
have been built before as after the Conquest. 
To this question we may perhaps return. 

The Mayor gave a luncheon in the town-hall, 
at which Mr. Tomline, the president, Mr. Cob- 
bold, M.P., Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Hartshorne, Lord 
Alfred Hervey, Mr. Roberts, Mr. George R. 
Wright, and others, spoke. To Mr. G. R. Wright, 
we should say, much credit is due for the general 
management of the business of the week. 

At the evening meeting in Ipswich, at which 
Mr. Tomline presided, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
M.A., read a paper on the” manuscript song- 
book of an Ipswich minstrel of the fifteenth 
century. He said the late Mr. Fitch, of that 
town, had some years ago a manuscript of songs 
and carols, apparently of the age of Henry VI., | 
and which, probably, constituted his stock-in- 
trade. This MS. book was found in the munici- 
pal records of the borough of Ipswich, and it 
being thought that it had no business there, it 
was taken away. Mr. Fitch gave it to him 
(Mr. Wright), but being persuaded that Mr. Fitch | 
did so in ignorance of its real worth, he insisted 
on returning it, and it was now in a private | 
collection. It was a very valuable MS. ; indeed 
he knew of but one similar, which was in the) 
British Museum, and was far inferior to it. | 
This had been published by the Percy Society. | 
Mr. Wright traced the history of mimers and 
minstrels from the earliest ages to the Medizval 
jougleurs or jonglers, as they were erroneously 
called. The little volume of the Ipswich Minstrel 
contained good examples of how the minstrels at | 
that time catered for the public taste. 

In the course of the evening, the discussion as | 
to the date of the castle of Colchester and of the | 
tower of Trinity Church was renewed, when Mr. | 
T. Wright expressed the opinion, and adduced | 
evidence to prove it, that the tiles which enter | 
so largely into the structure of the walls were | 
not of Roman manufacture. The Saxons and | 
Normans, he said, adopted the style of brick- | 
making which had been practised by the Ro-| 
mans; but the structure of them was different, | 
and they could be distinguished. Mr. Roberts 
said, no doubt the Normans made tiles, but he 
thought at Colchester Castle portions of old 
Roman mortar were distinctly to be traced 
sticking to the old tiles, which seemed to prove 








in possession, as was the same family of the 
preceding one. In 1215 King John appeared in 
arms, and Roger Bigod surrendered, but on the 
21st of the following March was restored. It 
continued in the possession of the Bigods until 
the 25th of Edward I., when the family becom- 
ing extinct, it reverted to the Crown, and was by 
the king given to his second son, Thomas de 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk. On his death it 
descended to his daughters, Margaret and Alice, 


and on the marriage of the latter to Edward de | 
He left it to his! 
daughter, who married the Earl of Suffolk, | 
whence it came to the Mowbrays, Dukes of | 
On the! 
attainder of Thomas, son of John Howard, it re- | 


Montacute it became his. 


Norfolk, and then to the Howards. 


verted to the Crown, and at the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Mary, who having been presented 
with the castle, retired here, made it the 
rallying point for her followers previous to as- 
serting her right to the crown. Mary restored 


it to the duke, and upon his execution it passed | 
into the hands of Elizabeth and James L., the | 
latter of whom restored it to Thomas, Lord | 


Howard. Subsequently it came into possession 
of Theophilies‘ Howard, Earl of Suffolk, who 
sold it to Sir Robert Hitcham, whose utilitarian 
spirit prompted him to bequeath it for charitable 
purposes, directing that all the castle, excepting 
the stone buildings, should be pulled down,—a 
direction which has been only too faithfully fol- 
lowed. A great number of tubular perforations, 
both horizontal and vertical, which pervade 


every point of the outer walls, gave rise to a| 
variety of conjectures as to the purposes for) 


which they were intended. A man, who we 
suppose has charge of the castle, said he had 
pulled decayed wood out of some of them, 
which would seem to indicate that they were 
apertures in which wood had been inserted for 
bonding. Another suggestion was that they 
might have been intended for ventilating pur- 
ses. 

The brick chimneys upon the towers were 
examined, and it was generally agreed that the 
ornamented bricks were not moulded, but cut 
into the pattern they are made to assume. 
It is probable that the bricks were cut before 
they were built up, and that this device was 


| hit upon to avoid the difficulty of moulding an 


elaborate pattern. After making a circuit of 
the outer walls the party returned to the court- 
yard of the castle, and Mr. Hartshorne made a 
few observations, generally indorsing the con- 


| clusions Mr. Phipson had come to. 


Framlingham Church was the next point, and 


The | the present castle was built. Roger Bigod was | the hospitality with which they had been received 


,and the interesting antiquities they had been 
enabled to examine. 
| Mr. E. Roberts then read a paper “On the 
| Round Towers of Churches in East Anglia,” 
which was illustrated by numerous sketches 
| taken by himself. He stated that, with the ex- 
ception of seven detached instances in various 
| counties of England, the whole of that class of 
towers are to be found within the limits of the 
Saxon kingdom of East Anglia. Of the re- 
mainder, two are in Cambridgeshire, two in Berk- 
shire, two in Sussex, and one in Northamptonshire. 
The materials of which these towers are con- 
structed are generally local, as is, indeed, the case 
of nearly all Medizeval works, except in the most 
important materials of Caen stone and Purbeck 
marble. The flints in these towers are almost 
the only material ; in others the cement stoneis 
intermingled. Till within fifty years all early 
round arched work was called either Danish or 
Saxon, but Mr. Roberts believed that a nearer 
approach to their correct chronology was being 
arrived at by a rigid comparison of records with 
the remains. From the dedications of these 
churches it appeared that there was no Danish 
or Saxon saint among them, as would have been 
the case had they been constructed earlier than 
the eleventh century. He said he had examined 
a great number of the round towers, and in every 
case they have—though varying in diameter 
from 7 ft. 7 in. to 12 ft.—walls about 4 ft. thick, 
with only one entrance, yiz., from the east, and 
therefore into the body of the church. The 
windows, where they remain unaltered, are nar- 
row loopholes with plain arched heads pierced 
lout of the stone. With few exceptions other 
| windows have been inserted at every age since 
| their erection, and either the churches have been 
| rebuilt. or they have been attached to the towers. 
| In only one iustance, that of Fitton, had he 
found what he believed to be the type nearly 
| complete, though enlarged, of all these buildings. 
In that case the tower has a Norman billet 
| moulding as well as a centre shaft to the win- 
'dows. This proved it could not be Saxon, for a 
Saxon upper story could not have been placed 
on a Norman substructure. All these churches 
Mr. Roberts said he believed to be Early 
| Norman, and to have been simple parish 
|churches. The conclusions at which he had 
arrived were—Ist. That these towers were pro- 
bably built by one band of workmen, and are 
all of one age, as they have precisely the same 
| characteristics, having the same materials, shape 
|and size, and are without staircases. 2d. That 
‘they were built for use as bell-towers. 3rd. 





the party was increased here by the addition of That the towers have remained, while the 
a large number of the inhabitants of the town. | churches have been in many cases rebuilt. 4th. 
The church has recently been thoroughly cleaned, | That they were erected about the year 1100 or 
for the first time for thirty or forty years, and | 1120 to 1130 or 1150. 
is now in good condition. A discussion ensued after the reading of the 
Dennington Church was afterwards visited : | paper, in which Mr. Phipson dissented from Mr. 
this is one of the finest parish churches in Suffolk. Robert’s opinion as to the limited range of the 
Mr. Phipson read a paper describing the wood | period within which they were constructed. He 
benches with which part of the church is seated: | said the reason of these towers being built 
these are fine specimens of wood carving. There | round was that they could be erected more sub- 
are two chapels at the east end of the aisles, sepa- | stantially of that form with the materials of the 
rated from them by screens, in the Perpendicular | district, and it avoided the necessity of having 
style. These screens are painted, and are in a large building stones for the angles. 
good state of preservation. Inthe chapel onthe! Mr. Phipson then read a paper “On a Heart 
south side is a handsome monument to Sir! Burial at Holbrook Church, Suffolk.” 
William Bardolph and his lady,Joan,the former of! In the discussion that took place on the paper, 
whom died in 1439, and the latter in 1445. Their reference was made to the practice, at the time 
effigies are upon the top of the tomb, and in| of the crusaders, of sending the hearts of those 
excellent preservation. Mr. Planché gave a/ slain in battle to England to be buried in their 
description of the armorial bearings on the tomb | native land; and it was thought that that 
and the costume of these figures. practice had given rise to the custom of burying 
The Rev. E. C. Alston read a paper on Den-/| hearts separate from the bodies in other cases. 
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A paper on “ Suffolk Emigrants to New 
England in 1634,” contributed by Mr. Hopper, 
was read in his absence by Mr. G. R. Wright. 
The paper gave a sketch of the circumstances 
which induced upwards of 600 inhabitants of 
Ipswich and the neighbourhood to emigrate at 
the period in question. Mr. Reed stated the 
results of the emigration. The emigrants, he 
said, had settled in the state of Massachussets, 
where they founded a town they called Ipswich, 
and they prospered so well that the super- 
abundant population made an offshoot also into 
the same state, and founded the town of New 
Ipswich. Daniel Webster, the celebrated senator 
of the United States, was a descendant from 
one of the Ipswich emigrants of 1634. 

Mr. Levien took occasion, in reference to the 
alleged loss from the town library of the por- 
trait of the preacher who had instigated the 
emigration, to charge the corporation of Ipswich 
with neglect of the records in their possession. 
He said in the British Museum there were more 
documents relating to the county of Suffolk 
than of any county in England, many of which 
had been stolen owing to the culpable neglect of 
the corporation. The Mayor said that as Mr. 


showed his collection of pottery found during the 
excavations, and next led the party to a collection 
of drawings of the skeletons, and “ The Wilder- 
ness,” an enclosure on the north side of the 
churchyard, and last of all showed the skeletons 
in situ. In one case, a grave had been traversed 
by a moat, which is now filled up, and which 
was an ancient work in itself, and the skeleton 
which the grave contained is cut off at the 
knees ; in another, a female skeleton lay with that 
of a child upon one arm; and in a third are the 
remains of a powerful man, who appears to have 
been carefully buried after suffering great 
mutilation. The fragments of pottery, and 
other matters in the superincumbent earth are 
Roman, and that leads Mr. Cardew to sup- 
pose that the remains are Romano-British or 
even earlier. Roman remains abound on all 
sides. In the fields at a short distance from the 
rectory, Mr. Cardew has found traces which lead 
him to suppose that Roman villas existed there, 
and that houses were probably in existence upon 
their sites to as late a period as the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

The enthusiasm of the visitors found vent in 
three hearty cheers for Mr. Cardew at leaving ; 





glazed, Medizeval tiles once so generally used in 
flooring the chancels of our old English churches. 
“But where can one find them?’ asked my 
friend. “In many places,” I answered; “ for 
instance, in Great Malvern Priory Church ; many 
such are described and figured in the ‘ Archzo- 
logia’ and other antiquarian books.’ “Though, 
perhaps, quite well enough for your studies, that 
will hardly do for my purpose,” said Minton ; 
“T want not merely to see but to handle—to 
turn over, to look at, on both sides, to closely 
examine specimens of unknown pottery and 
china ; to find out, as much as may be, the way 
in which they were wrought and ornamented. 
So, too, do my workmen. But I will bear your 
suggestion in mind; and we will talk of it 
another time.” We did; and he told me “ it 
would not pay.” A few years afterwards he 
tried, and the venture not only “paid,” but 
paid splendidly ; and so great was its success, 
that such a revival of olden pottery not only has 
got into very wide use, but in many places and 
with many people, the produce itself now goes 
by no other name than that of Minton tiles. 
The fact is that Minton, on more occasions than 
one, lamented to me the sad want in England of 





Levien, who was one of the officers of the British | and many would have remained longer but that \2 history, in specimens, of the ceramic art in all 
Museum, had admitted that his establishment the President expected all at his residence, | its many branches—of all ages and nations—for 
was in possession of stolen goods, he hoped that Orwell Park. Here, 120 in number, they were | the improvement of our own people, in its manu- 
he would take measures to restore the property received; and, after examining the pictures the facture; and, at one period, his thought was to 
to its rightful owners. Mr. R. N. Phillips, a house contains, wandering on the springy lawn try and mend the want himself by beginning to 
member of the corporation of London, sym- | overlooking the Orwell, and getting sea-breezes bring together samples in a museum at Stoke- 
pathised with the mayor of Ipswich on the amongst beds of bright flowers, not a common | upon-Trent. 
reception of the town’s property in that recep- occurrence, dined admirably in the conservatory| But, at the time, this deficiency of England 
tacle of stolen goods—the British Museum. | cleared for the occasion. Dinner over, Mr. Pet- | was the deficiency of every other country in the 
He remembered that some valuable city records | tigrew, in his usual happy manner, conveyed to| world. Let us begin with a land where the 
which had been surreptitiously removed had the President the good opinion of the members; potter’s craft had been always held in high 
been traced to that place, and counsel’s opinion and Mr. Tomline, replying, drank the health of repute—with the great Italian art-centres. Of 
was taken whether law proceedings should not | the ladies, and called for a volunteer to second old, as well as ancient Sicily, Magna Grecia was 
be instituted for their recovery ; but the opinion it. Mr. Shave Gowing, as the oldest bachelor famous for its beautiful vases of burned clay, 
was against such a step. | present, responded to the call, and left himself elegantly shaped, and most artistically figured 
Mr. Heywood mentioned the case of a Runic | without an excuse for remaining so, by the with passages from Homer and the Greek 
cross which had been stolen from a church in| opinions he expressed of the objects of the toast. dramatic writers, in black upon a red ground, or 
Lancaster, and is now in the Manchester! But we must now gallop to a close. In the in red upon black; in some instances, too, in 
Museum ; and he said it was understood that | evening the mayor gave a conversazione, whereat | various colours, but always overlaid with a fine 
when property was so appropriated it could not | Mr. Gordon Hills compared the round towers of thin delicate glazing ; and that instructive case, 
be reclaimed. Suffolk with those of Ireland, exhibiting his large 0D loan from Mr. Witt, shows us what was the 
iiertesieen ani Cosi teal collection of drawings of the latter; and this care which the potters of those days took to 
‘ P evening, although a visit to Lavenham and else- bestow graceful shapes and becoming ornamen- 
On Friday, early in the morning, the road, and | where was arranged for the next day, closed the tation not merely upon great, but little things— 
not the rail, as on previous occasions, led us to real business of the congress, the President upon the common hardware vessels of every-day 
Helmingham, the seat of Mr. J. Tollemache, M.P., taking occasion to thank, in one general vote, household use. What the ancient Parthenope 
where we were met by the rector, the Rev. G. | the various persuns and bodies who had con- was to Magna Grecia, Naples still is to those 
Cardew. This house is a capital specimen of | tributed to the success of the meeting. We have Same portions of South Italy that composed it, 
early Tudor architecture, built round a quad-| omitted mention of several of the papers read, its queen, its capital. Itself, too, not long ago, 
rangle, and surrounded by a moat, that is | have referred but briefly to the places visited, was celebrated for its Capo di Monte ware, as it 
still filled with water, and the drawbridge of | and have not described the temporary museum of still is for its imitation of the ancient fictile 
which is. drawn up every night. Mr. Cardew | antiquities which were brought together; but we | painted vases; and that curious figured and 
said there was a tradition that it had been so for | have probably said enough to give a general idea coloured sort of pottery that goes with some by 
eight centuries, but it was certain that for 300 | of the proceedings, and to justify us in termi the name, for want of a better, of Abruzzi ware, 
years the operation had not been once omitted. | them, in the words we used at starting, “ alto- and just now creeping into English notice, some 
= Hall yee Poa nod aoe se Ne pe a gether satisfactory.” fine specimens of rape _ Mo A cael 
e reign of Henry e second Lionel | | possession, was, and may be still is, the produc- 
Tollemache. In Edward I's time it was pro- 'tion of its provinces. Yet, putting aside its 
bably the property of his queen, Eleanor. The | & magnificent collection of old fictile vases, 
present hall cue built on the site of the old hall, |TERRA-COTTA AND LUCA DELLA ROBBIA Naples neither has nor ever had a specimen- 
which was erected in the twelfth century, by) WARE, CONSIDERED ON THE PRIN. history of ceramic art. Coming rorthward, we 
Bartholomew de Creyke, and he had nodoubt that; CIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART.* | get to Rome; and, casting a hasty glance at the 








there was before that an Anglo-Saxon farm at | 
this spot, and from the quantity of Roman 
remains he had found he believed that there had 
been a Roman villa there. He had found Roman 
remains in every part of the parish; he had no 
doubt whatever that there was a Roman village 
on that spot. One of the Tollemaches entertained 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1561. Several 
memorials of her visit, such as a lute which 
belonged to the queen, are preserved here. In 
the hall of the house there is a beautifully 
carved oak fireplace; indeed, the wood-carving 
throughout the house is very fine. In the dining- 
room were exhibited some leathern “ black- 
jacks” of very formidable dimensions. The walls 
of the drawing-room, as are those of the dining- 
room, are hung with family portraits. The 
library contains many old and valuable books. 
The most curious is an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
of the ninth century, a translation by Alfred the 
Great, and a copy of the first book printed in 
England by Caxton. 

At the church, Mr. Cardew explained all the 
matters of interest connected with it. The con- 
tract for the erection of the tower of the church 
is, it appears, in existence—it is between the 
builder and John Talmidge, as the Tollemache 
family were then called, and the sum for which 
the tower was built was 301. It is dated 1487, but 
the church was not completed till Henry VIIL.’s 
time. The church was built on the old cemetery, 
and in digging the graves at the present time 


they dug through the old ones. Mr. Cardew | 


| Some five-and-thirty years ago, when living in 
| the moorlands of Staffordshire, not many miles 
| from the Potteries, it was my good fortune to 
| become acquainted with that amiable and able 
man, the late Herbert Minton, and whenever 
anything brought him to Alton Towers, or I hap- 
| pened to go to Stoke-upon-Trent, our conversa- 
tion, sooner or later, always got upon the subject 
ever uppermost in his thoughts, the potter’s 
ancient, time-honoured art. His then ambition 
was to keep a place upon one of the topmost 
branches of the commercial tree, by manufac- 


richly gilt and beautifully painted tea and dinner 
services in china, and other articles of household 
requirement. His first flight, in soaring after a 
higher kind, was the production of dressing- 
table candlesticks, wreathed with garlands, and 
plates with fruits and flowers in raised work, for 
the ornament of a lady’s boudoir; probably the 
very first of the latter which was made by him, 
he sent over to me to look at, and the then 
Countess of Shrewsbury bought it; and at the 
sale, in 1857, at Alton Towers, it was sold under 
the catalogue number 1,228. 

During one of those delightful chats I had 
with Minton, I urged upon him, specifying the 
various purposes to which they might be deco- 
ratively applied, the imitating of those coloured, 





* By D. Rock, D.D. A lecture delivered at the South 
con Museum, and briefly reported by us st the 
ime, 





turing the finer sorts of hardware and porcelain, | 


| Capitoline galleries, which in any other city 
would be looked upon as a first-class magnificent 
| museum, we hurry to the Vatican,—the glorious 
| Vatican, that hill of marvels, the art-world’s 
| sun, which has never been as yet eclipsed. Yet 
|there, though we behold so many wonders, 
| wrought by the ancient Heathen’s chisel, so 
|many master-pieces of the Christian pencil, we 
| find, with the exception of a few fictile vases in 
'the library, absolutely nothing that illustrates 
| what has been done in burned clay, coloured or 
/uncoloured. Yet in the Roman States was one 
|of its most useful and beautiful branches in- 
vented, and carried to such high perfection that 
a city of the Papal patrimony, Faénza, gave, as 
far as France was concerned, name not merely 
to one, but all kinds of household earthenware, 
called to this day by the French “ faience ;” and 
scholars of Raffaelle’s are said to have furnished 
the drawings for the subjects figured on many 
of those pieces of earthenware done at Urbino, 
an ancient fief of the Holy See. But at Florence, 
once so renowned for its master-hands in all 
burned clay works, how fares it there? Though 
the vast halls of its magnificent public gallery 
are filled with so much that is beautiful of 
ancient and more modern art, it has no collection 
of earthenware. 

Rich as is that fine city in that kind known 
by the name of Della Robbia ware, its nume- 
rous valuable specimens are scattered about 
among its several churches, not always placed 
in the best positions for study, and rendering 
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the comparison of one piece with another very 
hard and unsatisfactory, if not quite impossible. 
In all and each one of the art-collections through- 
out the great cities in upper Italy we speed no 
better. Going to Germany, even at Vienna, in 
that very interesting and most ancient of all art- 
museums the delightful Ambras, we find nothing 
to our purpose. The same disappointment meets 
us at Munich, at Berlin, ay, too, at that city of 
china by pre-eminence, Dresden, with its green 
vaults and its japan palace. So also in Belgium 
and Holland. Getting nearer home, and halting 
at Paris, not even at that most charming 
place the Hédtel Cluny,—not even at the splendid 
Tuileries (and as we all know the word tuileries 
means simply a place where one kind of earthen- 
ware is made—a tilery) ; in fact, nowhere in that 
great capital,—shall we be able to come upon 
what we seek for. Reaching England at last, 
and hunting this land over, what should we have 
met with of the kind but only four or five years 
ago even in London, in the so-called British 


so magnificently ornamented, that form the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Of the multifarious objects brought together, 
for study and comparison, within these walls, 
there is a very important class—I mean hard- 
ware, in all its several branches. So keenly 
alive to the importance, for the country, of this 
article, seems the department to have been that, 
at every opportunity, it has increased its speci- 
mens as much by their value as their number 
until they have, I do not hesitate in asserting, 
become the most magnificent series of hardware 
under its different forms in the world; for I can 
say, that neither in Italy, Germany, nor France 
is there such a complete instructive collection 
as we have in this Museum ; and although it be 
not yet perfect, still it is most gratifying to be- 
hold how, year by year, it is growing towards 
completion. Burned clay, in all its many ap- 
pliances, is represented—and then but poorly, 
in a few museums; in most, not at all. Here, 
however, this wide class of art-work is not 





Museum —I say advisedly “so-called,” for the 
trustees have, over and over again, refused to 
enrich its galleries with art-works wrought by | 


merely the first in time and finest in sort of the 
kind in Europe, but so richly full of rare and in- 
structive samples that, while hushing the laments, 


beneath his own glory nor the sculptor’s art, 
like them, to work in clay. Go where you will, 
in Italy, and dig where once stood its oldest 
cities, and you will find specimens of decorative 
burned clay. That delightful writer on Italian 
art and artists, Vasari, tells us in his introduc- 
| tion to the “Lives,” that at Chiusi, one of the 
|ancient towns of old Etruria, tiles in burned 
| clay have been dug up from the earth there, on 
which were figures in low relief, so admirably 
executed, and in so good a manner, that all 
might perceive the arts to be far from their first 
attempts when these were formed—nay, rather 
from the perfection of the work, it might be 
fairly inferred that they were nearer to their 
highest summit than to their origin. Had good 
Master been treated, like ourselves, 
with the sight of that long lost but now un- 
| buried city of Pompeii, and walked its streets, 
| he would have beheld the practical use to which 
| those old Romans put works wrought in clay, as 
|he found the shop-keeper’s sign of his trade 
| done in that material over his door: thus, the 
}milkman showed a goat; the wine-seller dis- 
| played two men carrying between them, slung 





Britons’ and Anglo-Saxons’ hands — scarcely | it would have awakened the admiration and won upon a pole, a narrow, long, two-handled pitcher, 
anything better than the Hamiltonian collection | for its collectors the grateful thanks of Minton then called an amphora, in which the custom 
of fictile vases, very fine and very precious of its | had he been given to live and witness these our | was to store their wine ; nor would the observant 


class, it is true, but which, after all, affords but 
sorry help for training the people’s taste and 
bringing up our workmen to know all the beau- | 


ties and capabilities of the potter's art, which | 


days. 

To notice, even hurriedly, in a lecture, the 
whole or any great part of the many interesting 
objects exhibited, would be impossible: for one 


George overlook in the museum the painting 
that the schoolmaster hung out, showing the 
| animated scene of the idler or truant horsed 
upon another’s back, or boy plaintive, in 


has become, is more and more becoming, so im- | occasion, a single section is enough to claim, more senses than one, against birch, coloured 


portant and so profitable a branch among this | 
country’s manufactures. 


and shall receive attention. 
When honoured by the Lords of the Committee 


to the life and quite in accordance, as the 
| Austin friars at St. Giminiano’s thought, with 


Everywhere museums have been far too ex- of Council on Education with an invitation | the discipline followed by the pedagogne of 
elusive about the objects they collect, and thus, to lecture before the students of the National | Madaura, for whipping Greek into the re- 
while catering for the refined tastes of a certain Art Training School upon the objects of the | luctant little Austin, afterwards so good, so 
upper few, they have quite forgotten the require- Art-Museum, the invitation was accompanied by | great, so famous,—done, too, in such a manner 
ments of the lower millions. But, meseems, in a wish that the subject might be so viewed as | as would have joyed the heart of any rod-loving 
storing such national establishments, not only | affording illustrations of the principles of decora- | Dr. Busby. 


people of classic education—those initiated into | 


tive art. Indulged in my choice of discoursing 


That our forefathers the Britons, even in their 


all the niceties of high art, either in ancient upon the so-called Terra-cotta and Luca Della | earliest or Celtic period, long before the coming 
sculpture or the various schools of more modern | Robbia Ware, and agreeing most heartily in the hither of the Romans, knew somewhat of the 
painting—but other members of the community | practical wisdom of their lordships’ suggestion, | potter’s art, we learn from the vases and the 
should find that they also had been cared for. | I shall seek from within the Museum itself such beads of clay, ornamented after a manner, found 
Thus the historian, who, besides writing of objects as more fittingly exemplify my observa- | in their cistvaens or cromlechs—so their stone~ 
battles and of politics, wanted to say how) tions; and if the things themselves are not im- built graves are called. By the way, however, 
individuals dressed abroad and lived at home, mediately before your eyes upon the table, it is and as a caution, it may be well to notice how 
and what, too, were the ornamental products of | because several of them are too large, too pre-| great have been the mistakes, on this point, 
the period ; as well as the person who was seek- | cious, to ask for and have unfastened from the committed by persons who, though otherwise 
ing the correct costume wherewith to clothe the | walls, where I hope they may hang, in their well educated, have learned little of art and lesg 


characters of his picture or his play, and how to | 
paint the scenery, might come at once upon | 


present well-arranged order, to delight and in- 
struct the world for ages yet to come. At the 


of archeology. Writing, on the lst of February, 
1715, from the Charter House, London, to that 


what they needed. But the working classes, too,| outset I ought to say that, to singularize each laborious editor of England’s medieval Latin 
ought to be able to learn how, not merely Egypt,| and every valuable article belonging, in the literature, Thos. Hearne, at Oxford, a Mr. Bag- 
Greece, and Rome, but their own land and those | museum, to our subject, would be as tiring as ford says: “I shall take notice of a very great 


other countries nigher home and people nearer 
the present times, thought and embodied their | 


useless. When, therefore, I happen to select 
one specimen, it is not that all the others are 


curiosity, a brick, found in Mark-lane, about 
fourty years since, 28 ft. below the pavement. 


thoughts, not only in marble and on canvas, but | less important in art, or under it in value, but Near to this place were dug up many quarters 


in clay, in copper, and in wood ; not only in gold 
and silver, and enamel, but in iron, in glass, in 
silk, in linen, and in leather. 

There lived, for years had lived among us, a 
man who had a heart wide and warm with love 
for the land of his adoption, and a head full of 
thoughts for its material advancement and in- 
terests ; wishful for the happiness and various 
comforts of its people, poor as well as rich, with 
tastes carefully ripened to a quick and exquisite 
perception of the beautiful in nature, of what- 
ever was elevating or instructive in any of the 
arts. This man was the late and much lamented 
Prince Consort. Gifted with far-sightedness, he 
not only saw where lay our several art-deficien- 
cies, and why they would still stubbornly linger 
among us, even amid our several social improve- 
ments; but he saw, too, how best and soonest 
those artistic shortcomings might be remedied. 
This great, good man,—great, not as some un- 
derstand the word, on the battle-field, in strife 
and the shedding of blood, but in the far nobler 
works of peace and civilizing progress,—among 
his other meritorious deeds helped forwards, 
with an earnestness that never tired, the project 
for refining the public taste and raising the 
artistic character of the nation’s produce, by the 
establishment of a museum that should be able, 
while it recreated, to afford instruction to every 
class. As a small, young thing, such a museum 
began its life at Marlborough House. The bant- 
ling soon outgrew its cradle, and had to seek 
another and a much wider sheltering-place. This 
it has found here, where the practical good sense 
of the nation is making for it a lasting home, 
worthy of its illustrious originator, worthy of its 
destination, worthy of the British people. No- 
where is art more splendidly palaced, nowhere 
are her many offsprings so advantageously dis- 
played, as in those noble courts, so admirably 





contrived, and lighted so ingeniously by night, 


only less apt, as I look upon them, to illustrate 
that particular point upon which I want to throw, 
as best I may, some little light. 

“ Terra-cotta,’ as you may know, is Italian, 
and signifies “cooked or baked earth,” and we 
Anglicise the expression as “ burned clay.” 
Though, in strictness, applicable to all the 
appurtenances of household use—to everything, 
in fact, made out of that substance-—the term is 
here employed in its restricted sense, and must 
be understood as referring solely to such of its 
manipulations as bear about them a decorative 
plastic character. 

The so-called “ Della Robbia Ware” is burned 
clay, presenting itself to us under the form of its 
very highest—most artistic development wherein, 
to all the beauties of statuary, it has given it the 
additional charm of colour heightened by bright 
glazing. 

Begin we now with “burned clay,” looked at 
in its first simple shape, that is, as a decorative 
ornament, with no other than its own natural 
self colour about it. 

Among the materials employed by man in his 
earliest attempts at anything like decorative 
art, one—perhaps the very first—was burned 
clay; and of the use of it as such, we shall find 


proofs in every “ountry. Passing by the land of | pe 


Sennaar, with its Babel tower, and reaching the 
valley of the Nile, sure may we be, from the 
many curious fragments gathered there, that 
while the Hebrews were making their bricks, their 
Egyptian masters’ hands were busy in fashion- 
ing more artistic works in clay. Like Egypt, 
Pheenicia, both at home and in all her settle- 
ments on the northern shores of Africa and in 
Spain, displayed the skill of her people in the 
use of the same material. In Greece, not the 
earliest of its worthies only, but the mightiest 
of its many mighty masters—Phidias himself, 
in all the full bloom of his fame, thought it not 


of wheat burnt very black, but yet sound, which 
were conjectured to have layn buried ever since 
| the burning of this city about 800 years before. 
| This brick is of a Roman make, and was a key- 
brick to the arch where the corn was found. 
’Tis made of a curious red clay, and in bass- 
relief on the front hath the figure of Sampsor 
putting fire to the foxes tayles, and driving them 
|into a field of corn; and this brick is at this 
‘time preserved in the Museum belonging to the 
| Royal Society in Fleet-street, from whence I 
|have caused an accurate draught of it to be 
| sent you,” &c. So much did Hearne think of 
|this discovery, that he printed the letter and 
| engraved the drawing for the first volume of his 
| Leland’s “ Collectanea.” This brick is Flemish, 
|of the seventeenth century, and one of several 
‘that together gave the history of Samson, as 
may be seen in that curious large old brick 
fireplace from a house at Antwerp, and now put 
up in the south-west corner of the south court im 
this Museum. Doubtless it formed an ornament 
to some house burned down A.D. 1666, during 
the great fire of London ; but such is its style of 
design that, at the present day, no one who 
knew anything of art or antiquities would dreanr 
of its being old, much less of the Romano-British 
riod. 
The free and frequent use, in architecture, of 
decorative burned clay, during the Medizval 
period, all over the Italian peninsula, is something 
astonishing, and deserves the close attention of 
every art-student who visits that instructive land. 
Though Alps and Apennines could give its people 
stone and marbles, yet the while we were building 
our churches and castles, everywhere through- 
out this country, of stone, even in the fens and 
roadless swamps of Lincolnshire, the Italians 
were erecting their edifices, sacred and secular, 
of brick, with their ornamentation in burned 
\clay. The observant traveller who goes to Rome 
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brings back with him lasting recollections of its 
several fine, tall, many-storied belfries, built of 
brick, saving some few low marble columns with 
their imposts, to the two small arches of the 
windows. Near Vesta’s Temple, by the Tiber, 
stands that curious old house, once Cola di 
Rienzi’s, all of brick, elaborately wrought into 
so many kinds of decorative form. Ever and 


forehead of Lorenzo’s, there is that in its face, 
its leering eyes, its determined mouth, that 
crooked sneering nose, which makes us think 
this head would be no unfitting frontispiece to an 
edition of Machiavelli's book, “‘ Il Principe.” In 
each of Mr. J. C. Robinson’s two busts we dis- 
cover much individuality and character—mild, 
| elevated, prepossessing, but the features are a 





anon, in some of the old out-of-the-way churches little idealized and nicely rounded. Though 
at Rome, do we catch a glimpse of some nice | brought into this country from Belgium, I make 
piece of burned-clay work, which has been spared | no doubt these fine busts originally came from 
by the ruthless hand of the would-be Classic the south of Spain, where for some time there 
architects in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- | existed a splendid school of art, many chief 
turies. All over Tuscany are scattered fine ex-| masters of which wrought, and wrought admi- 
amples of this style, and the whole of Lombardy | rably, in burned clay ; and such works are little 
is full of them. In Verona they often start or nothing known to Englishmen. 

up before us. Pavia shows you the west front; Arranged ‘upon the sides of four large square 
of St. Pantaleoné’s ; Cremona, its cathedral ; | stands, somewhat in the middle of this court, are, 


Monza, its town-hall; Mantua, its ducal palace, 
and St. Andrew’s, all rich in the splendid exam- 
ples of what has been and yet may be done for 
architecture in its decorative members. by the 
use of this material. Though last to be 
mentioned, almost the very first in importance 
is the great hospital at Milan, in all likelihood 


the finest specimen as a whole beyond the Alps | 


of what decorative burned clay can do; and, per- 
haps, better still, how it should-be done, as far 
as its manipulation goes, to bring out all its 


beauties. Here we find that the squeezing was | 


but the first part of that process through which 
those ornaments were made to go. Thrown out 
of their moulds, and while yet soft enough, they 
were, as needed, wrought again by hand, before 
being fired, and thus had given them a softening 
grace and a crispy sharpness which the model- 
ling stick of an artist can alone bestow. 

Here, at home, we are not without several 
instructive instances of our own; and the way 
in which burned clay ornamentation, more espe- 
cially in stacks of chimneys, was with great 
effect employed at Thornbury Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, Eton College, and Hampton Court, besides 
other places, should not be overlooked. All over 
Sussex the chimney-stacks of its homesteads 
attract admiring notice. 

Thus far, for the greatest number of samples 
in architectural decoration, we have wandered 
on the Continent, and have pointed mostly to 
what may be only seen abroad. For specimens 
in higher art, we happily need travel no further 
than the well-filled splendid halls of this mu- 
seum, which will show us at a glance how burned 
clay, after all its manners, whether in its own 
native tint, or variously coloured and wearing a 
bright glaze, has been and may be, with the best 
results, applied to statuary. 

As the subject we have before us falls of itself 
into two parts, we will begin it by taking in hand 
“ burned clay,” to look at it under its first simple 


shape, that is,as a decorative ornament. with | 


no other than its own natural self-colouring 
about it. 

Upon brackets round three sides of the 
northern court is a series, in red clay, by Tuscan 
artists, of no fewer than twenty-one busts; some 
ideal of the saints; the others, the portraitures 
of individuals most of whom, be it said, were 
seemingly not over-well favoured by nature with 
beauty and winning features. All these busts 


show they were done by masters’ hands, and the | 


secular ones with such a life-like truthfulness as 


to let us know that if the Florentines of that! 


time, however intellectual, were not. a handsome 
race, those men who fashioned their likenesses 


in clay did not stoop to flatter them, nor lower | 


their noble art to adulation. The busts of holy 
personages exhibit rather a naturalistic than a 
lofty type of the outward beautiful. 

While on the subject of busts, it might seem 
an ungracious omission were I not to bring to 
mind three very remarkable ones exhibited amid 


| along with one valuable bust of a friar, several 
| fine examples of whole thongh small figures, 
| as well as subjects in low relief, almost all of a 


means of a strong glue, made from the boiled 
shreds of parchment. Over this canvas he next 
applied a layer of gypsum,—onthe gypsum, which 
was mixed with glue above described, he then 
formed diadems and other ornaments in relief. 
He was:also the inventor of grounding in bol- 
armoniac whereon he laid leaf-gold, which he 
discovered the means of fixing and burnishing, 
&c. (Lives, i. 91.) Read as applicable to the frame 
before us, these words give an exact description 
of its decoration. But while later Italian writers 
justly disallow Margaritone’s claim to the inven- 
tion of this process, we, in our turn, may with 
truth assert that the method was known and 
followed here in England long before the end.of 
the thirteenth century; and examples of one 
part of it—the raised work gilt and burnished— 
may be found, though of course in a very much 
smaller: form, but after the same fashion, in 
plenty, among the MSS. written and illuminated 
by English hands many years before that time. 


sacred character; and one of them—a monk at This wooden chest-front is divided into five 
| his studies—a most remarkable and very precious | compartments, of which two, one at each 
work. end, are narrow, with shields—the armorial 
| To those recesses on the north of this court | bearings all gone—the other three, eight-sided, 
must we go, however, to behold some among the | filled in with reliefs done in red burned clay, 
most daring and instructive productions of high | glazed. In the first of these three panels; we 
art, left us by the great old masters in burned | see the Almighty upbraiding Adam and Eve 
| clay. : : | (Gen. iii.) for eating the forbidden fruit; in the 
a — — to —_ in —_ mt any sort, | te an angel is i ae — _ Eve 
| spoken of by Vasari, is Jacopo a Quercia, so from Paradise; in the , we have Adam 
called from the name of his birthplace, in the | leaning on a long hoe or mattock as he stands 
neighbourhood of Sienna, A.D. 1374. Telling of | before Eve, who is seated on a rock and spinning 
this sculptor, he says:—‘ The Sienese, deeply | from adistaff. That no hand but that of a very 
lamenting the death of their captain (Giovanni , able master could have wrought the figures: in 
\d’Azzo Ubaldini), they honoured him with a/| these three compartments, must be clear to 
| most. superb and solemn funeral : they caused an every one. The well-draped personage of the 
edifice of woodwork to be constructed in the | Almighty, with His upraised hand in mild 
form of a pyramid, on the summit of which was threatenings, is full of majesty; and on the 
placed a statue of Giovanni on horseback, larger | down-bent countenance of Adam, face to face 
than life. This work displayed considerable | with his Maker, sorrow is well expressed ; though 
judgment, as well as fertility of invention, | on earth, the angel scarcely seems to tread the 
Jacopo having discovered a method of proceeding | ground, as he is casting our first parents oub 
which had not been before in use. He formed from the garden. But the head of Adam, taken 
the skeleton and body of the horse from pieces evidently from the same model, is too much like 
of — a small a — were a | that of ros ese vane pte = _ great 
swat and wrap wit y, tow, and hemp, a resemblance to 0 angel. e per- 
being well bound and secured with ropes, when spective, especially in the limbs of Adam as he 
= a ees “rm clay — yrange * ieeahe the ap — is too ee yet, 
ormed of paste, glue, and the s ngs of er, in the style there is a something ap- 
woollen cloth, &c.” (Lives, i. 313). Though but proaching the grand which makes this chest- 
sun-dried and unburnt, such was, from its light- front a very precious object. ; 
ness and the ease with which it could be| Close by, we have a Crucifixion (5,786), with 
wrought, the success of this group upon the top acrowdof people at Calvary ; and — them a 
of what, in Medizval England, was of common man on horseback, with the usual foreshortening 
use, and called a hearse, that, in all likelihood, it of the horse’s haunches, admirably — : 
led Jacopo, and others after him, to employ for whether by Lorenzo Ghiberti or not, this fine 
statues of all sorts clay made stronger and more | work, in high and bold relief, is a valuable 
lasting, though not more heavy, by being fired. | acquisition, and a beautiful example of good 
Hanging low enough to be well seen, upon the grouping and broad effective drapery: the red 
western wall, and numbered 7,613, we have, by burned clay in which this splendid specimen is 
the hand of this same Jacopo, one of the most | wrought, displays great smoothness in its treat- 
precious art-works of the kind anywhere, telling ment. Besides its art-worth, this fine piece of 
us several things, and so many ways in which | burned clay ought to have a peculiar interest for 
this sort of burned clay may be decoratively the student of symbolism and the hagiologist, 
employed : this is a chest-front figured with the who will see, at the top of the cross, a nest with 
fall of our first parents, in three eight-sided | the father-bird overhanging it, and with his bill 
panels let into a wooden frame, once richly ripping up his breast to bring tolife hisdead young 
gilt and elaborately ornamented with raised ones slain by a serpent’s bite, as he — 
work. | them with his own warm heart-blood. This isthe 
Such trunks—to one of which this was once the pelican in its piety, as it is called. Set forth 
front, as we perceive by the keyhole on it—were, | here in its first and obvious meaning, this 
in bygone times, important pieces of decorative emblem tells us of the orn — Fe 
furniture in great houses, all through Italy.; by our Lord at Calvary, where He poured out 
Seemingly made for no other purpose than to | His life-blood on the cross for fallen man’s re- 
carry to the young and noble bride, in her new | demption. é 
home, her costly dresses and the presents given| Another cg ei pace (7,593) the — 
her by her friends upon her marriage, these material, is the small piece figured, in rather 
chests were really meant to be abiding ornaments | high relief, with the birth—a common subject 
to the palace, and hoarded as the tokens of so | among the Florentines—of St. John the Baptist 
many splendid alliances in the family. Often, | (Luke i.). So wide, however, is the difference, 








therefore, were they blazoned with armorial 


the Loan Collection, brought together in this | shields, and had bestowed upon them the artistic 


1862. One of these busts represented Lorenzo Every one who has heard sung the “ Mistletoe 
the Magnificent, and now belongs to Lord Bough,” or read the poems of Rogers, will, on 


Taunton ; the other two, the property of Mr. J. | 


C. Robinson, give us the portraitures of the 
father and mother of the Emperor Charles V. 
The Medici bust I look upon as one of the two 
most remarkable ones the world, ancient and 
modern, ever saw. The other is that of Cara- 
calla. This Roman emperor's frowning effigy 
shows us the man inside and out. Upon his 
brow the murderer’s brand is farrowed, and in 
that dark scowl of his we seem to see him as he 
bent his head and listened to the screeches of 
his dying brother Geta as with his own hand he 
dealt him the last death-stab: aptly is Cara- 
calla’s bust called by some the last sigh of the 
arts. Though the mark of Cain is not upon the 


seeing one of these chests, bring to mind the 
sad story of poor Ginevra. 

The once richly-gilt frame of wood, with its 
ornamentation in raised work, asks for our first 
attention, affording, as it does, a good example 
of a method very widely followed in the Middle 
Ages, here in England as weil as Italy. 

In his “ Life of Margaritone” (1236—1313), 
Vasari says :—He appears to have been the first 
who considered the precautions required by him 
who paints on wood, to the end that the joinings 
should hold firmly, and that no clefts and fissures 
should become apparent after the completion of 
the painting. It was his custom to cover the 





, Whole surface with canvas, which he secured by] 





/in the style, between this and the Crucifixion 
. _just noticed, that they cannot be either of the 
Museum during the ever-to-be-remembered year | beauty befitting such an article of furniture. | 


same period, or the same master. 

As a work struck off with wonderful ability, 
though, as it would seem, in great haste, and as 
a sketch for something of larger size, 7,619 ought 
not to be passed by, notwithstanding it be rough 
in very low relief, without a careful examination 
of those crowds of men and women quickened 
with strong, deep feelings of sorrow, the while, 
in one compartment, they look upon the scourg- 
ing, within a vast architectural hall, of our Lord ; 
in the other they are gathered about Calvary to 
witness, in wildest grief, His crucifixion. Done, 
as is evident, for some high personage, the artist 
has represented, after a somewhat classic 
manner, his patron’s bust upon the sort of dado 
which serves as.a basement to the whole of this 
double composition, as well as a shield of arma- 
rial bearings, of which the tints are unknown 
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though a fess, charged with three stars of six | same straight level; still, notwithstanding all 
points, is discernible. 


! . . . 
| evidence of our own senses), poisoning the pure 


Though barely one foot and a half high, and 


less than that in width, No. 7,610, the likenesss 
of a monk, or perhaps a friar, seated at his 


| these defects, there is so much deep, keen, | air, and unfitting it to sustain healthy life. At 
| heart-felt, dignified sorrow on the countenanees, | the time of our visit, the middle of a day, we 
and so nicely and touchingly graduated too, | counted more than ninety little children in this 
with the strongest touch of all shown upon the | and the adjacent court; and a dozen of them 





studies and writing, has somany elements of the | down-bent face of the weeping mother, that the | 
grand and majestic about it that, small in size | feelings of the spectator must be deeply stirred. | 





as it is, it may be looked upon as one among the} But, for our present purpose of seeking how 
greatest works of its kind that have been wrought | burned clay may be made available as an object | 
in burned clay, marble, or anything else. The | of decorative art, the teachings to be gathered | 
inmate of the closter is there with well imagined | from this group are very important. The figure | 
head ; the cast of features, far from being stern, | of the B. Virgin Mary and that of our Lord, as far 
has softened manliness; the brow is furrowed, the | down as the end of the bust, seem to have been | 
cheek haggard, not with age, but thoughtfulness, | fired together; but each leg and thigh—all in 
often watchings, fasting, and self-denial; the | one piece—apart, and afterwards joined on to 
deep-set eyes, so keen, so quick, are all in ear-| His body. So very smoothly has the clay been 
nest on their work, as if they had that moment | wrought, that the surface of all the figures has | 
caught the passage they had sought for in the | taken a glossy look: if this is in reality owing | 
open book, perhaps, of Holy Writ, which they | to a glaze, it must have been put on so slightly 


were clustered around the very gully-hole in 
question. The injury such a vent as this must 
do, constantly pouring out deleterious fumes, is 
enormous, and calls at once for a remedy. 





THE SHEFFIELD INUNDATION. 


THE report. of the committee appointed by the 
Sheffield Council to watch over the Bill of the 
Sheffield Water-works Company, in Parliament, 
has been printed, together with the evidence of 
various civil engineers as to the design and con- 
struction of the Dale Dyke embankment and the 














are scanning; the hand so gracefully out- | 
stretched, with its slight, tapering fingers, is 
strong and sinewy withal. 


Hardly anywhere | 


}as to hinder that sparkle and glittering which, 
| when the glaze is too bright, will hurt the eye. 
After a narrow look at these burned clays, we 


could we find better, broader, more majestic | find from the streaks yet remaining on a few of 


folds of drapery than those which his full flowing 
habit takes as it falls around his person. Head 
and hand—all the thinking man, seems quick- 
ened with one feeling—the highness of his hal- 
lowed occupation. Taken altogether, nothing 
that has come to us from the happiest times of 
Grecian sculpture can go before this little piece, 
in fitness, grace, and dignity. 

From considering these few among the many 
works in high and low relief, let us go and view 
other burned clays of a more daring character, 
holding as they do a place in the loftiest class of 
statuary, that is, of groups done in the round. 
Of these, the first to which I want to draw your 
attention is No. 7,573, a group of the B. V. Mary 


sitting, with our Lord, as a naked baby, sleeping | still be found, was given it years, nay, a century, | 


on her knee. It is ascribed, perhaps rightly so, 
to Jacopo della Quercia. 


Had this group repre- 


| them that at one time or another some have 

been gilt, others coloured. In the instance of 

| Lord Taunton’s large bust of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
| the colours were not, as in the ordinary practice, 
| left to dry by themselves, but fixed in by fire. 
| Not, however, having in them, nor put on them 
|afterwards, any glaze, those colours look, as 
| they must have always looked, dull, dirty, dusky. 
| Bearing in mind that a glazing over clay which 
| in its plain self is not a bad one, is about the 
| worst grounding to be found for gold, there 
| cannot be a doubt but that the beautiful chest- 
| front was meant by Jacopo to stand in its first 
|plain glazed condition ; and therefore the gild- 
| ing, some traces of which remaining on it, may 


| after its first owners had passed away. 
This mention of colour brings us to the second 


sented a heathen woman with her boy, and been subject of this lecture, the so-called Della Robbia 


dug up in Athens, or found amid the ruins of old 
Rome, or in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, the classic 
world would have rung with its praises, and 
casts from it be set up in every museum, 80 
admirably conceived and executed are both the 
figures. The virgin-mother is looking down, as 
much in worship as in love, upon that sweet son 
of hers, slumbering within her lap so fast asleep, 
asleep not only in eyes, but in hands, in feet, 
asleep all over His body, that is modelled so 
round, so soft. Though not thoroughly ideal in 
its forms, this admirable group shows a begin- 
ning of the Greek principle of choosing the finer 
shapes of nature found amid several individuals, 
and putting them in one, to give us human 
nature, not as it is, but as it might be, with more 


and greater beauties of the outward person | 


about it than may be usually met united in the 
one same man or woman. 

From a mere artistic point of view, the stark 
naked infant Lord may be scientifically and ex- 
quisitely modelled and so far admirable ; but an 
inborn sense of the reverent and becoming, as 
well as seemly, whispers that, as in medizval 
times, the body of our Lord as a babe should be 
somewhat clothed. An able artist needs not tax 
his invention very highly to find out the way for 
making a child beautiful in all its most beauti- 
ful parts and members, its head and face, its 
hands and feet, and yet know how, without 
hiding its limbs, to swathe its body in those 


Ware.* 








COURT NEWS. 
THE BRUNSWICK SQUARE DISTRICT, 
Gaspincs for fresh air, cries for aid, and 


various quarters. 
the district of the Squares, for example, comes 
this humble plaint :— 


if you would visit this place and see how we are 
treated by the sanitary officers of this parish. 
We are labouring men in the building line, and 
we have no one to appeal to but you. The dust 
has not been removed from before our windows 
for more than twelve months; and we look to 
you for redress. 
ton-place, Compton -street, Brunswick -square.” 
Between Burton-crescent on the north, and 
Guildford-street on the south, Woburn-place, 
west, and Brunswick-square, east, there are 


streets, each block enclosing and hiding from 
view courts and mews. 
of these, such as the Colonnade-mews, behind 
Bernard-street, we have before now spoken. 
Good men have been at work in the district 





| 


| 


since then, and it is quite possible that some 
improvements have been effected; indeed, we 
expect that this is the case. Our present 


garments with which, as the Gospel tells us,|pusiness is with only one of them, namely, 


Luke ii., our Lord’s blessed mother immediately 


Compton-place, where, after the appeal we) 


wrapped Him at His birth before the shepherds | jaye printed, we went as a matter of course. 


came to find Him in the crib. 
Quite near this fine work of Jacopo della 
Quercia, in the case behind it, is number 7,358, 


| The statement made was more than justified. 
| Compton-place is one of a congeries of courts, | 


opening out of Compton-street and into Hunter- 


consisting of a group of four figures, almost life-| street, with a police-station hamdy. Against a 


size, that represent what in olden times we 
English used to call “Our Lady of Pity.” In 
the centre is seated the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
bending over our Lord just taken down dead from 
the cross, and lying, full length, on His weeping 
mother’s lap; to the right is, kneeling, the 
beloved disciple, St. John; upon the left side 
of our Lord, St. Mary Magdalen. To my think- 
ing, this valuable work is, by a whole hundred 
years, older than the date given it; and imstead 
of belonging to the seventeenth century, it was 
done very early in the sixteenth. Though there 
is very little or no attempt at the beautiful in 
these personages, and we be rather struck with 
the high cheek-bones, the rather over-bushiness 
in the head of hair upon St. John—a somewhat 
common Florentine fancy —a slight liking for 
the hard and sharp in the lines of the counte- 
nances, the too stiff position of our Lord, the 
want of pyramidal position in the figures, and 


consequent row of three heads almost on the | 


} 


lamentations over evil conditions reach us from | 
We aid where we can. From | 


“ We should be extremely obliged to you, Sir, | 


The spot we point to is Comp- | 


seven blocks of good houses fronting good | 


Of the evils of some | 


. 
Se 


causes Of its failure. From this evidence, which 
comprises that of Sir John Rennie, Mr. Vignoles, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. H. Conybeare, Mr. James Leslie, 
Mr. William Lee, and others, it appears that 
both in design and construction, as well as 
supervision, and even site, the embankment was 
defective; and the evidence, as a whole, cor- 
roborates the views taken in the Builder at the 
time. To the report is also appended the section 
of a proposed new site for theembankment. As 
a specimen of the evidence, we may quote a 
few lines’ from that of Sir John Rennie, who 
said,— 

“On a retrospect of my evidence, and of the 
whole subject, 1 am of opinion that the large 
springs in the puddle-trench were one of the 
principal causes of the failure of the Bradfield 
or Dale Dyke reservoir. I do not consider that 
there has been evinced, in the construction of the 
works of the Sheffield Water-works Company, 
that degree of engineering skill which their 
| importance and magnitude demanded. I think 
| that the failure of the Dale Dyke reservoir and 
| the similar construction of the Agden reservoir, 
| now in progress, clearly establish such want of 
skill; and that the Corporation have just reason 
| to doubt the safety of the other reservoirs.” 





} 





ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND. 


THE accompanying view and plan will serve 
to illustrate the new Roman Catholic University 
of Ireland, intended to be erected on the lands 
of Clonliffe, near Dublin, from the designs of 
Mr. J. J. McCarthy, R. H. A., architect, and 
professor of architecture in the University. The 
buildings will consist of two large quadrangles, 
the greater of which, called the University 
quadrangle, will contain, on the ground-floor, the 
principal entrance, the aula maxima for the 
public exhibitions, examinations, conferring of 
degrees, &c.; the lecture theatres, and schools of 
the various faculties. The upper floors will con- 
tain the libraries, manuscript-room, the museums 
of natural history and comparative anatomy, 
mineralogy, and antiquities, with residences for 
ithe rector, vice-rector, deans, and directors of 
the institution, and board and council rooms. A 
church will be hereafter erected, connected by a 
cloister with the University quadrangle. The 
‘smaller, or college quadrangle, will consist 
entirely of houses, which are caleulated to 
accommodate 300 resident students. The con- 
tractor is Mr. William Connolly. 


REFERENCES. 
. Portico. 
. Waiting-room, 
C. Aula Maxima. 
| D. Retiring-room. 





dead wall, in one part of the court, we found an | E. Piazza. 


| enormous heap of “ dust,” vegetables, and other | 


decomposing matter, including dead cats and 
dogs, leaving little room to doubt the assertion 
of our poor correspondents, that it had been 


F. Secretary’s Office. 

j G. Registrar's Office. 

| H. Vice-rector’s Office, 
I. Rector’s Office. 


} J. Lecture Theatre. 


: K. Professor's Room. 

accumulating there for months: indeed, unless | L. School of Arts. 
the spot be the dust-heap of the neighbourhood | M. School of Theology. 
beyond the precincts of the court, it is difficult | = ae Se . 
to understand how the mass eould have been | Pp. Lecture-room. aaa .o 

i ing : is | . Museum of Models for the use of Engineers. 
produced. The smell was sickening : what this | Q » int eenener maa ea 
will be when the heap is dug into for removal is nM a Pe cmt squad do Maginewsiog 


one of those things more easily imagined than | and Mineralogy. 
described. Surely it only needs that this evil | . Cabinet for Collections illustrating Mineral 
should be brought under the notice of the parish | * i 
authorities to ensure a —a emo a) ; Sinall c hemical i aboratory. 

iti it. They must go farther, however, | arge Chemical Laboratory. : 
ee  Y wae pe of the court is a large | Large Museum for Geology and Mineralogy. 
grated gully-hole, apparently untrapped, and | 


Great Dining-hall. 
Student’s Reading-room. 
from it issues a filthy reek (we speak on the 


Pantry. 
Bursar’s Office. a p 
. Cloister leading to University Church. 





| 


° To be continued. | 
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MIDDLESEX ANTIQUITIES. 


On Tuesday, the 9th, the members of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
to the number of about fifty, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. John Tyssen, F.S.A., chairman of 
the Society, made an excursion to Hayes, and 
spent an agreeable day in examining the churches | 
in the neighbourhood. The first place visited | 
was Hayes Church, the peculiarities of which | 
were pointed out. The party proceeded next to | 
Harlington, where Mr. White described the | 
church and its monuments. This church has a 


fine Norman doorway on the south side, which | 


has been recently embellished with a liberal 


coating of whitewash. An attempt was made, | 


it was said, some short time since, to clean this | 
door, but the result was so unsatisfactory that | 
it was not persevered in, and the whitewash was 
applied to conceal the defects laid bare by the 
operation. The stonework, however, appears to 


be very well preserved ; the carved heads and | 


mouldings looking very clear and sharp even | 
under their fresh coating, and there seems no | 
reason why the removal of the wash should not | 
be again essayed under proper superintendence. | 


It may perhaps be sufficient to direct the atten- | of literature, grow before his eyes into a great 


tion of the De Salis family (who have a resi- 
dence near) to this doorway as an object | 


deserving their care and liberality, and offer- | 


ing an opportunity of partly atoning for the 
injury done to the church by the displacement 
of a very interesting fourteenth-century altar- 
tomb, which is now raised some 6 ft. from the 
ground, and stuck in front of a window in the 
chancel, blocking out the light; to which most 
improper and ridiculous position it was trans- 
ferred some five years since, to make room for a 


monument to a Countess de Salis, which occu- | 


pies the whole depth of the altar from the east 
wall to the altar railing. There is a stained 
glass window on the south side of the chancel, in 
memory of a young Count de Salis; but this, as 
well as the monument just referred to, has very 
little ecclesiastical spirit, and is quite out of 
keeping with the character of the building in 
which it is placed. A pleasant drive brought 
the party to Cranford Church, charmingly 
situate in the park belonging to Lord Berkeley. 
Here is a tablet tothe memory of Thomas Fuller, 
author of “ England’s Worthies,” who is described | 
as rector of the church; but it does not appear | 
that he ever resided there for any time; and 
there is another, to Sir Charles Scarborough, 
physician to Charles I., who is briefly cha-| 
racterized in his epitaph as ‘“ Hypocrates in| 
physic and a Euclid in mathematics.” There is | 
also an imposing monument to Sir Roger | 


Ashton, who died in 1613, and is represented | 
life-size, kneeling, with his two wives and four | 


daughters. This monument has been very much 
shaken by the explosion of a powder-mill, about 
three miles off; and although it has been clumsily 
repaired, is in a very insecure condition. 

The last church visited was that of Heston, 


which brought’ the day to a very agreeable | 


termination. Heston Church is rather larger 
than the others that had come under observa- 
tion, having two aisles and a chancel arch,—_ 
features wanting in the other churches examined, 
as well as well-defined specimens of styles from 
Norman to Perpendicular. It is much to be re- 
gretted that it is proposed to rebuild this church, 
in consequence, as is alleged, of its being ruinous 
and insufficient to accommodate the present 
congregation. The danger is imminent, the 
drawings and specification having been already 
prepared, and as much as 4,0001. collected for 
the purpose of the rebuilding; and it behoves 
everybody interested in our antiquities to do all 
that is possible to prevent the destruction of 
this interesting historical monument. The excuse 
that the church is insecure is too absurd to be 
persisted in: it is actually a Norman church 
peeled down, and a single glance at it is suf- 
ficient to show its strength and stability. The 
roof timbers may probably want repair, or pos- 
sibly a new roof may be necessary, but this need 
not involve the entire destruction of the church. 
The plea that it is too small is equally untenable, 
as it might be easily enlarged by the addition of 
an aisle to meet the wants of the congregation ; 
but the fact is, that the church is encumbered 
with high-backed pews, which, if removed, and 
& judicious system of open benches intro- 
duced, would very considerably increase the 
accommodation. It is not long since that it was 
proposed to cart away the lych gate at the | 
entrance to the churchyard, in consequence of | 
the decay of a few of the timbers. It was, how- 
ever, happily preserved through the timely | 


remonstrance of a member of the London and 
Middlesex Archsological Society. A few pounds 
preserved the gate from destruction, and it is 
now in a remarkably good condition, and looks 
| as if it would last for centuries. Let the zealous 
vicar and his supporters turn ‘their attention to 
the embellishment and preservation of their 
interesting old church, and they will earn the 
| good-will of every one interested in architecture 
}and archzology; while, if they persist in their 
| scheme of demolition, they will associate them- 
selves with an act of vandalism quite unparalleled 
| in these last days. 
The antiquitiesof Heston Church were pointed 
|out by Mr. Alfred Heales; and an interesting 
account of a camera or ‘farm of the Knights 
| Hospitallers, at Moor Hall, Harefield, was given 


|by the Rev. Thomas Hugo and Mr. Charles | 


| Baily. 





“A CORNER OF KENT.”* 


Mr. Prancué is not the only man who, tho- 
‘roughly in love with the subject on which he is 
| treating, has found what he thought would be a 
small book, a mere waif and stray on the:waters 


| book. But we must exempt the work before:us | 
from the sweeping censure which condemns all 
“ereat books” as “ great evils ;” foriin it Mr. 
Planché has really made a valuable contribution 
| to topographical ‘literature, and, by treating of 
ithe antiquities of a single parish, has shown 
what rich stores of materials for local history 


still lie buried in our musty parish reeords. and | 
manor-rolls, and has set an example which, if 


| generally followed by the clergyman or-squire, 
or some educated individual in our rural 
would gather together a store of most valuable 
information for our county histories,—a branch 
of literature in which, in spite of all that has 
been compiled by our Streatfields, Morants, 
Bloomfields, Hasteds, and Brittons, we are still 
most lamentably deficient. 

Mr. Planché, however, it must be owned, has 


| which it has fallen to his lot toexhume. It isnot 
every parish in the kingdom that can boast, like 
Ash, that Saxon and English kings, and Roman 
emperors before them, have used it:as a:place of 
)embarkation and debarkation:; that the ruined 
| castle which stands within its limits was proba- 

bly built by Vespasian, and tenanted from time 
| to time by a Titus,a Severus,anda Constantine; 
or that a saint of such note as tine landed 
on its shores, and'there unfolded the know] 





‘of the truths of the Christian faith to the hea- 
|then sovereign Ethelbert. It is strange that, 
after the lapse of more than twelve centuries 
and a half, the local tradition of Richborough 
| should have preserved a record of the very spot 
| where the king and the saint met in solemn 
| state; but so strong are the corroborations of 
| the story, that it requires a stronger faith to 
| reject it than to admit it. 

Every one who has visited the east of Kent is 
no doubt aware that what is still called the Isle 
| of Thanet was once really an island, separated 
‘from the main land, not as now, by a small 
'stream like the Stour, which is navigable only 
for barges, but by an arm of the sea, through 
which the Roman galloys sailed on their-way up 
the Thames to London, instead of weathering 
the stormy promontory of the North Foreland. 
The Castle of Richborough stood on the south 
side of this channel, commanding its entrance, 
and nearly 2,000 years ago, bore the name of 
Ritupis, or Ritupium, or Portus Rutupinus. That 
it was celebrated for its oysters we know from 
Juvenal, who speaks of 

—— ‘ Rutapino edita fundo 
Ostrea :” 
and our readers may be interested by hearing 
that very recently, on making the necessary 
excavations for the railway between Minster and 
Sandwich, which winds under the walls of the 





castle, a large mass of oyster-shells was disco- 
vered which no doubt had lain in situ from a 
day anterior to the time when the Romans 
withdrew their legions from Britain, and their 
once victorious eagles flapped their wings and 
flew away. 

The ruins of Richborough Castle have been 
often described before ; but no one, we think, has 
treated the subject more satisfactorily than Mr. 
Planché, who is of opinion that nearly the whole 
of the basin which lies between Richborough 














**A Corner of Kent; or, Some Account of the Parish 

of Ash-next- ~—s" its Historical Sites, and Existing | 
Antiquities.” By J R. Planché, Rouge Croix Pursui- 
vant, Hardwicke, 1864, 


| been fortunate in the parish the past history of es 





and the town of Sandwich was once covered by 
houses inhabited by a Roman military popula- 
tion, and that this was the Rutupium to which 
ancient writers ‘refer when they speak of that 
town conjointly with Londinium (London) and 
Dorovernum (Canterbury). We think that his 
arguments are conclusive against the identity of 
Sandwich itself with this Rutupium ; though, 
no doubt, as the sea receded and left the old 
port:high and dry, the port of Sandwich super- 
seded the “ Portus Rutupinas,” and accordingly 
came to take rank among the Cingue Ports. 
He also shows that, like the Roman fortress at 
‘Burgh, on the Norfolk: Coast, the walls of Rich- 
borough Castle extended along only the northern, 
western, and southern sides of the quadrangle ; 
the fourth, or eastern side, being sufficiently 
defended from assault by the comparatively high 
cliff on which it stood, as well as by the sea 
which flowed immediately at its base, and the 
Roman galleys riding proudly at anchor in the 
deep waters of the port, or scouring the offing 
in search of the enemy. Some writers, indeed, 
have gone so far as to assert for Richborough 
the honour of being the place where Julius 
Ceesar first/landed on the shores of Britain; but 
Mr. Planché dismisses the supposition as scarcely 
| probable, placing against a mere unauthenticated 
tradition, the fact of our utter ignorance of the 
many changes which the coast-line of Kent has 
undergone during ‘the last nineteen hundred 
years. 
He says on thie subject :— 
the em may of time, tempest and tins rote bs vert 
all, the great fact which is more valuable 
thousand theories. Whethera British fort, raised 
by a chief who has been calied‘Arviragus, originally occu- 
ied the site of the castrum, may never be ascertainable ; 
it that the walls still existing were reared by the mas- 
ters of the ancient world; that through that nearly per- 
fect postern gate Reman ‘emperors have entered and de- 
parted; that the shouts of joyous multitudes mingled 
with reverential cries of ‘ Ave, Cesar Imperator!’ have 
arisen from that amphitheatre over which the corn now 


waves or the isas well known to us as 
if it were renedel ixthe ioe vegueat ‘Tacitus. 

Vespasian may not have it the castle; but as an 
oe army of Aulus Plautus, he must 


manded. Claudius came — to Britain to partake the 
emailed of his teok Malden, in Essex, the 

of the Romans, and the ‘capital of Cuno- 
bellin,:remained sixteen days in the island, and returned 
to eon leaving Plautus to govern Britsin. Titus, the 
future er his of = », came eee as military 
tribune father Vespasian. Agricola with, pos- 
Tacitus in his'train, for there are expressions in his 
graphic account of the tion that would justify our 
lheving he was.an a of seme of the events he 


records ; Hadrian ; is presumed to have 
com) cted the delenees of’ Hichborong and died at 


edge | Yo Constantius, who.also expired in Britain ; his son, 


Constantine the ‘Great, who was raised to the purple in 
this count and Maximus, — tor of Gratian, a 
‘Briton by birth, according to rians, and who is 
stigmati Ausonius as ‘the. Rebber of Rutupis,’— 
must all have — through the eatte of Rutupium, 
the — port of eommunication wi aul, One still 
, or historian, is presumed 
. Where is a vague tradi- 
tion that C ~ was first hed in Britain by 
St. Paul, the of the Gen and much learning 
has been was' et rma) en the fact. We 
must, however, be first that he, like those we 
have already —- ,wetually roe visit these 5 pate 
we speeulate on place o: landing. mongst the 
holy and canonized men — im these early ages must 
have seen Richborough in its glory, we may mention 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, who twiee encountered 
the perils of apmieneatae the Pelagian heresy in 


to hae janded at. 


Britain, narrow: on his-seeond voyage, in com- 
a aiken the fearful tempests raised, 
ae Ven erable ‘Bedeaseares us, ‘by the malevolence 
of demons, who were: that such men should be 
sent to bring baek the tons to the’faith.’’’ 
Mr. Planché comments on the passage above 
quoted as follows. :— 


Benn that ~ eee Uhighlondy and rei ld, 
u now and rebui 
ry oo. that eelebrated fort We —s still 
picture to ourselves “the Ohannthfleet * of that period at 
anchor in the seeking, by the light o rite lone. bad. proud 
battlements, or of i ros, & 
refuge in that ‘tranquil . sr ged dark and tur- 
bulent ocean without. thet ‘erning ae north, we may 
descry the ge Beer in his wicker analy mao paddling 
over "torthne Isle divided from the mainland by 
the saan, 0 1thes nearly a mile in breadth, and 
ith a pot moar ‘from Gaul, Greece, or 
Phenicia. Or, ee see the colonial vit 
conesing, thy-slege sthoasign af ties of whic 


curious travellers, jale-m mariners, ‘ema all af motley 


crowd that coo ma @ thriving commereial npen 
town. stile “attle opales palace of the 
Prefect “Samet, the the villa of t Contentus, of 
which, broken tile-at our Shen may be "the 


last remaining ale Pathe reader _— coor Aa Pace 
is no exaggeration in picture. re can be no doubt 
that such were the eral features of the scene which 
once presented itself to the on this spot, and the 
probability ia is — our ralight ef is rather under than 
final departure of the 

Remens, er ol apport y ite importance for centuries 
both as # mart and a haven. “Vessels from the west found 
a safer and shorter passage to the mouth of the Thames 


| by passing through the estuary, and the large quantities 


of minimi to which we have already alluded, as well as of 


| Saxon coins which have been discovered here, from those 
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of the earliest description called Sceattas, down to some 
of the ninth century, prove the continuous occupation of 
the site to that period.” 

Mr. Planché next traces the history of Rich- 
borough through the Saxon era, when it appears 
to have been the head quarters of the navy ; and 
he also claims for it the honour of having been 
the place where Hengist and Horsa, the Jutish 
chieftains, first touched our coasts, soon after 
which date Richborough became a royal resi- 
dence, “its Roman name of Rutupis being 
transmuted,” says Mr. Planché, “into Repta- 
cwaster, and occasionally into Ricsburg, or the 
King’s Castle, whence its modern appellation.” 
If Mr. Planché means by this allusion to hint at 
a derivation from the Latin “Rex,” we venture, 
with due submission, to suggest, that it is far 
more probable that the word “ Ricsburg” came 
from Eric the son, or at all events the successor, 
of Hengist. ; 

Mr. Planché has adorned his book with illus- 
trations of the parish church, of the armorial 
bearings upon the tombs, and of the antiquities 





round within, in which will be a stair leading to 
the great hall, and rooms above for the members 
of the Institute. The elevation to the west will 
also show a massive tower, which will be in the | 
centre. On the first floor, occupying the whole 
west front of the building from north to south, 
will be the great hall. This will be the prin-| 
cipal feature in the structure. The hail is pro- | 
posed to be used jointly by the subscribers and | 
non-subscribers of the Albert Institute. This 
hall, with the exception of the Corn Exchange, 
will be the largest in Dundee, being intended to 
be 90 ft. long by 40 ft. broad; and, to the wall 
head, from which the arch of the roof springs, 
the perpendicular height will be 22 ft., and to 
the summit 38 ft. 








NORTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
THIs movement is progressing favourably. 





A public meeting for the St. Pancras district, 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
EXCURSION TO CHEPSTOW AND TINTERN. 


Tue third excursion for the present session 
was to Chepstow and Tintern. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. 8. C. Fripp, the vice-president of 
the society ; Mr. C. J. Phipps, of Bath, the hono- 
rary secretary ; Messrs. J. Bindon, J. A. Clark, 
T. 8. Hack, J. Foster, H. Lloyd, H. Masters, 
T. Pope, A. C. Ponton, T. Cross, Merry, Clifford, 
Buidley, Barnes, Bussell, Hughes, Harvey, A. 
Hazeland, E. Hazeland, and Wetmore. The 
abbey ruins were visited; and Mr. J. Foster read 
to them a paper upon “Tintern and the Cister- 
cians,” which had been prepared by Mr. T. Pope 
and himself. The paper was illustrated with a 
ground-plan. After the reading of the paper 
the ruins were inspected, under the guidance of 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Foster. The discussion com- 
menced with the consideration of the question 
as to whether the roof of the refectory was 
groined or otherwise. The former opinion was 


found within the limits of the parish. The! ang another at Pentonville, have been held in 
engraving opposite to page 24, includes two promotion of the objects contemplated. ‘The 
very interesting specimens of Roman art, 4 Rey, Canon Champneys, rector of St. Pancras, 


fibula of silver gilt and bronze, and a buckle of | 
girdle or sword-belt, of silver gilt with gold 
borders, which were dug up at Guilton, in Ash; 
as well as the hilt of a broadsword and a horse’s 
bit, both of the Anglo-Saxon period. The latter | 
has appended to it, by way of ornament, a 
Roman coin of the date of the Emperor Claudius. | 
These remains alone, as Mr. Planché remarks, 
would go far to prove, if proof were needed, 
that a large and wealthy community lived and 
died in the immediate vicinity of Richborough, 
long previous to the conversion of the ancestors 
of the men of Kent to Christianity. 

The monuments in the church are treated 
with the minute consideration which they de- 
serve by Mr. Planché, who, aided by his ex- 
tensive and scientific knowledge of Mediaval 
costume, has been enabled to throw considerable 
light on the descent of the twelve manors com- 
prised within the limits of the parish, and on the 
pedigrees of several very important historic 
families, including the Levericks, Goshalls, Ke- 
riels, Clitherows, Septvans, Harfleets, Tolder- 
veys, and many others whose names have long 
slipped away into oblivion, and whose estates 
have passed into other hands by bequest, or by 
that great stumbling-block of antiquaries, the 
marriage of heiresses. 








THE DUNDEE ALBERT INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Ginpert Scotr’s designs forthe Albert In- 
stitute at Dundee are now being exhibited to the | 
public in the Royal Exchange Hall there. They | 
have been unanimously approved of by the com- | 


mittee. Along with the plans a letter was for- 


occupied the chair at the St. Pancras meeting. 


| Mr. Watts explained the nature of the exhibition, 


and that it would be opened at the Agricultural 
Hall in October, at a uniform charge for admis- 
sion of 2d. Resolutions in accordance with the | 


| objects of the meeting were unanimously adopted, 


and a local committee was appointed to assist 


|in carrying out the movement for St. Pancras. | 


As the time for the opening of the exhibition is | 
not far distant, we would impress upon our | 


{readers who dwell in: North London that the 


following classes are invited to exhibit, free of 
charge, articles of skill, novelty, or ingenuity :— 


| 1st. Working men or women in the receipt of 


wages. 2nd. Small masters. 3rd. Large masters, 
giving also the names of the workmen engaged 
in producing the article. We trust that in con- 
nexion with this exhibition young workmen will 
be well represented in their various crafts. 
Many may have something already finished 
which they might show with credit; but it is | 
not too late for many to begin some example of 
their handiwork, for there will probably be over | 
six weeks’ time yet allowed before the articles 
are to be sent in. Many of the young stone- 
masons, and the workers in wood, might at 
leisure hours produce some piece of statuary or 
ornamentation, which would not only be inte- 


resting in the exhibition, but also prove of future 


benefit to themselves; for many employers of 


| labour of various kinds will be looking here for 


skilled assistance. 





PAPER MATERIAL, 


Tue present transition state of the paper 


warded by Mr. Scott, in which he says :—“The | trade is especially worthy of consideration ; not 
key-note of the design is the idea which was | only in consequence of the difficulty which there 

struck out when I met the committee, of making | seems to be in meeting the constantly-increasing | 
a great hall which will serve alike for public demands, but from the anxiety felt by many | 
meetings, concerts, lectures, and for the principal | that a material should be found which will | 
portion of the library. This great hall is com-|ensure a permanency to the literature of the 

mon to the two divisions of the Institution, though | present and coming generations. There is a fear | 
approached by the members of either by distinct | that in the introduction of large quantities of 
entrances and staircases. On the ground floor | vegetable fibre, a kind of paper will be brought | 
the two divisions are wholly distinct, though | into the market which will be less permanent | 
capable of being united ; and on the upper floor | than that which was used by the early printers ; | 
the whole belongs to the higher class Institute, | and that, a hundred years hence, fine exam. | 
excepting the great hall, which is common to the | ples of typography of the Victorian era may in- 
two. Ihave shown a range of museum-rooms, vain be looked for. Although we do not share 

with a picture-gallery above, but so placed as to so much as many do in these fears, still it is 
be capable of omission or postponement. In| very important that an inquiry should be made 


style I have followed that of the best period of | 
Pointed: architecture, taking pains to give it 
such national characteristics as will render it 
distinctly Scottish in its general feeling. I fear 
that the cost, even omitting the museum and 
picture-gallery, will be in excess of your funds. 
Nor do I see my way to rendering it otherwise. 
The amount: for this part of the building seems 
to come to about 14,0001. as the design now 
stands. This is judging from cubic contents.” 
The shape of the proposed building is that of 
a JT, to which, if the museum and picture-gal- 
lery were added, the tail would be lengthened 
out. The head of the T is to the west, and the 
desire of the architect, remarks the Warder in 
describing it, has evidently been to make that 
side the point from which most effectively to 
view the design. The principal entrance is from 
the north-east corner of the building. On the 
north side, immediately to the east of the wing 


into this matter by competent authorities ; for | 


| expressed in the paper, but the opinion of the 
_members seemed to be divided, the majority 
| thinking it was a wooden roof. Several of the 
| party proceeded to the Wyndcliff, and after a 
pleasant trip the whole of the excursionists met 
at the castle, when “ Remarks on Chepstow,” 
illustrated by a grand plan of the castle, were 
read by Mr. Phipps. 

The castle was afterwards minutely inspected, 
and the party then adjourned to the Beaufort 
Arms Hotel, and dined. 








CHESTER TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


WE have received letters at the moment of 
going to press from half a dozen of the competi- 
tors (Mr. T. M. Lockwood, Messrs. E. Godwin 
& Crisp, Mr. Douglas, and others), asserting 
distinctly that the design “ Love’s Labour,” to 
which the first premium has been awarded, is 
not in accordance with the conditions issued. 
Some of them suggest an immediate conference 
of the competitors, with a view to joint action. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Hartlepool New Markets.—The committee se- 
lected the design marked “‘ Nota Bene,” and the 
Board of Health having adopted their recom- 
mendation, the author is announced to be Mr. 
Chas. J. Adams, architect, of Stockton-on-Tees. 
The design is to be carried out under his super- 
intendence. 
™ Sligo Town Hall.—Sir John Benson, as we have 
already announced, was called in to report on 
the designs submitted ; and the premiums have 
been awarded as follows :—1. No. 2, “ L’' Homme 
propose,” William Hague, Great Brunswick- 
street, Dublin; 2. No. 3, ‘“‘ Love’s Labour,” 
W. J. Barr, Belfast; 3. No. 19, Lanyon, Lynn, 
& Lanyon, 64, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 
The amount to be expended is 5,0001. 





CONDITION OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


Tur terrible state of this district, and the evil 
way in which the relief of the poor is managed,— 
a mischief often referred to in these pages,— 
are again forced on us. At the coroner’s in- 
quest respecting the death of Henry Nash, aged 
eight years, it was stated that there were eight 
members of this family, and the whole occupied 
one room. The rooms of these houses are of the 
very smallest size, and it is no matter of wonder 
that typhus fever broke out in this place (No. 15, 





forming the one side of the top of the T, there 
will be a tower, octagonal to the ontside, and | 


certainly when we look at the beaut ifulexamples | Half Nichol-street). The father, John Nash, 
of printing by the German and English work- | who was so ill that he could scarcely speak, said 
men of a little more than three centuries ago, it | that he was a labourer, and used to earn 2s. 6d. 
seems doubtful, at least, whether we have made | a day ; but he had been for a fortnight out of 
any great advance. In the early examples, both | employ, and could not work. He had not applied 
the paper and the printing ink are permanent | to the parish as he hoped to get better. Three 
and of beautiful quality. The most early years ago he was in great distress, and applied 
writings are on a vegetable substance, and some | for relief. At first they gave him one shilling a 
of them, after the lapse of thousands of years, | week and a loaf of bread—this for the out-door 
are perfectly distinct. Then came the ages of | relief of a large family,—but even this miserable 
skins, in turn succeeded by vegetable fabrics stipend was stopped, and the people were offered 
again ; for it must not be forgotten that rags are | no further assistance unless they would enter 
of a vegetable nature; and when we think of | the House. This they refused to do, and then 
the extraordinary demand which there is for this | the authorities would give nothing. On a night 
material, one can scarcely have a doubt but that | recently the deceased was taken with “ squeak- 
by means of ingenuity and the right application ing convulsions,’ and was in great pain. He 
of capital, we shall be able to provide materials died the next morning. The dead boy had a 
which will answer not only for _ common, but | share of — came into ae a ver there 
also the very best descriptions of printing. | was very little, on account of their poverty. 
There ponte not, however, to be any doubt) Dr. William Gayton said that he had made 
whatever on this point. a post-mortem examination of the body of the 
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deceased, who was dreadfully emaciated. The 
lungs, stomach, and other important parts were 
in a healthy state (the child might have lived to 
an old age), but in the stomach there was only 
about an ounce of fluid gruel. The cause of 
death was convulsions produced from the want 
of food; and the medical witness doubted if 
the parents were yet sufficiently recovered to 
understand what was passing around them. 
Such a case as this,—and they are unfortunately 
to be found in hundreds in Bethnal-green,—clearly 
shows that no time should be lost in altering 
the present system of parish relief. The matters 
which are constantly coming before the public 
notice in connexion with this district are painful 
to all, and a shame to those who have the 
management of the poor. There is poverty in 
all the metropolitan parishes, but we do not hear 
in Islington, for instance, of persons being 
allowed to die of actual starvation. The verdict 
of the jury was,—“ That the deceased, being of 
tender age, and in charge of his parents, died 
from the mortal effects of convulsions, caused by 
want of nourishment.” 








THE WOLF ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


For many years past the imperative necessity 
of a lighthouse on the Wolf Rock, which is 
about seven miles south-west of Land’s End, 
has been generally acknowledged, and about 
three years ago the Trinity Board resolved to | 
erect one. Since that time the preparatory 
works have been carried on at Penzance, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Douglass, the 
resident engineer, and a large quantity of 
granite has been cut and fitted, ready to be 


oxygen (which is a powerful conductor of elec- 
tricity) ; then bring to bear on this intensely 
oxygenised piece of carbon a strong and constant 
electric current. While the latter produces vola- 
tilisation and intense molecular aggregations, 
it is very possible that the union of oxygen with 
the carbon, under such conditions, would result 
in the re-construction of diamond substance, 
which would take a crystallized form under the 
influence of the current ; while the oxygen would 
restore to the diamond base the quality which it 
had lost. The instrument should be exposed 
constantly in the light of the sun, which exer- 
cises such influence on crystallisation; and as 
the harder the crystal the longer the time it 
takes to form, the process of the experiment 
would of necessity be extended over several or 
many years.” So, it may be ‘some little time 
ere we can report the result of such an experi- 
ment as this. 





GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Oprrations have been commenced in this 
cathedral for the purpose of warming it. The plan 
which will be pursued is that of the London Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Company, which has already 
been applied to fourteen cathedrals. The plan 
adopted is said to be comparatively inexpensive. 
It consists of a series of stoves so arranged as to 
be little if any eye-sore to the building. They are 
of a peculiar construction, being cylinders with 
radiating flanges or wings, the whole stove 
standing in water, and causing evaporation suffi- 


THE ACHILLES STATUE. 


Apropos of the neglected state of many of 
the timber trees in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, mentioned in last week’s Builder (p. 
602), I would invite your attention to the curious 
state of the inscription on the lower plinth of 
the Achilles Statue, opposite Apsley House, in 
Hyde Park. Some time ago a man was punished 
for stealing some of the bronze letters. Now, I 
think you will find, on inspection, that the whole 
of them on this lower plinth, describing the part 
which George IV. took in the erection of the 
memorial to the great Duke, have been removed. 
Public statues, by a recent Act, are under the 
safeguard of her Majesty's First Commissioner 
of Woods, Works, and Public Buildings. Does 
he intend to restore the missing letters? Now 
that the palisading is removed, a sunk ha-ha 
fence round- this monument would prevent 
further damage. . 








THE NELSON LIONS. 


Most certainly the long-expected royal ani- 
mals are not travelling to Trafalgar-square by 
an express train: on the contrary, they seem to 
have been put into a remarkably “slow coach.” 
On my asking, the other day, when they were 
likely to arrive, the reply was,—‘ As soon as the 
lion on Northumberland House wags his tail to 
welcome them.” Badinage apart, the most essen- 
tial question of all is,—How far, when it shall 





cient to prevent the stove being overheated on 
the one hand, or the air being dry on the) 
other. This system is now adopted in the) 
Houses of Parliament. The whole of the inte- | 
rior of the cathedral is to be kept at one general | 











sent out to the rock when required. A landing- 
place for materials had to be prepared. 


This | temperature—50° to 55°. 


Thus draughts will | 


preparatory work is now pretty nearly com- | be prevented, and comfort secured. 


pleted. The irregularities of the Wolf Rock | 
have been hewn down with great labour until | 


a solid base was found for the immense stones | cloister of the cathedral. 


A memorial window to Dr. Luxmore, formerly 
Dean of Gloucester, has been erected in the east 
The whole of the 


have been completed, is the Nelson Monument 
likely to prove satisfactory in its ensemble? The 
column itself shows no attempt at special adap- 
tation to a special purpose. A lofty pillar, in- 
tended to stand by itself, ought surely to be so 
differently proportioned from a column which, 
with its associates, is in a building firmly 
“pinned down,” as to show, at the very first 
glance, that it does stand quite firmly; or, in 
other words, the expression of stability ought to 


which form the foundation of the lighthouse. | stone work had been previously restored. The be energetically pronounced by such expansion 
The base stone has just been laid, as it were | window consists of tiers of eight lights. In the | as to render the diameter of the base twice that 
by stealth, after waiting off Land’s End for | lower tier is decorated glass with coloured bor- of the upper extremity of the shaft; warranty 
three days. The dimensions of the lighthouse | ders. The next tier is occupied by eight pic- | for which departure from “ ready cut-and-dry” 
are as follows:—The extreme height of the | tures illustrating the texts “ Suffer little children orthodoxy may, if required, be found in the 
masonry of the tower, 116 ft. 6 in.; from the | to come unto me and forbid them not, for of graceful heterodoxy of the Ionic columns in the 


base to the centre of the light, 126 ft. 6 in.; | 
the height of the light above high-water, spring 
tide, average tide, 110 ft.; the diameter of the 
base, 40 ft. 12 in.; and the diameter of the upper 
part of the tower under the cornice, 17 ft.; the 
diameter of the gallery round the lantern, 21 ft. 
The whole tower is to be built solid 42 ft. above 
the base, and the upper portion is divided into 
seven rooms in addition to the lantern. The 
granite for the masonry of the upper walls and 
the external part of the base is from Messrs. Free- 
man’s Carnsew Quarry, near Penryn. The granite 
for the internal part of the solid work is from 
Messrs. Freeman’s New Mill Quarry, near 





Penzance. 


It is calculated that the light from | 


the top of this new lighthouse will be visible on | 


board the deck of a ship ata distance of fourteen 
miles, and at the masthead of a large ship at a 
much greater distance. 








RECIPE FOR (PERHAPS) MAKING 
DIAMONDS. 


It may be remembered by our readers that we 
lately suggested the possibility of making arti- 
ficial diamonds, if a solvent of carbon could be 
discovered, which would lift and deposit it as 
alum is lifted or solved in water, and deposited 
in the crystalline form of alum baskets. There- 
upon a correspondent suggested that failing the 
obtainment of such a solvent, perhaps electricity 
could be brought to bear upon a carbonaceous 
solution, so as to cause the carbon to be depo- 
sited pure in a crystalline form: The subject 
seems to have excited some attention; and a 
writer in the Dublin University Magazine, thus 
deals with it :—“ Diamond when fused by the 
heat in the open air, leaves a residue of pure 
carbon. Its attraction for solar light is so great 
that, after absorption, it is sure to give it off 
when placed in a dark room. Its extreme re- 
frangibility shows it to have for its base an oily 
substance. It is a bad conductor of electricity, 
like all such substances. Suppose we take a 
portion of pure carbon (which is a powerful con- 
ductor of electricity), produced by burning to 
sooty residue a quantity of vegetable oil, say oil 
of origanum, which is the most inflammable ; 


such is the kingdom of heaven,” and “ Whosoever temple at Basse. Though not absolutely re- 
shall receive one of such children in my name quired constructively, an exaggerated base would 
receiveth me, and whosoever shall receive me, | be a decided wsthetic propriety in a column des- 
receiveth not me but Him that sent me.” The, tined to stand unwedded and alone, without 
artists were Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edin-| even so much as a single sympathizing friend 
burgh. | or companion. Here suppressing remarks that 
|might be deemed not only — but 
" |also quite out of place, I simply give it as 
SALES OF PROPERTY. | my own private opinion, that to station a monu- 

At the Guildhall Coffee-house, by Messrs. | mental statue on the giddy eminence of a lofty 
Norton, Hoggart, & Trist: — Freehold estate, column is a far too literal mode of ezalting the 
known as Brenley House, situate in the pa-| individual intended to be thereby honoured ; 
rishes of Boughton-under-Blean and Selling, | because, so placed, almost anything in the shape 
Kent, comprising a house, farmhouse, farm | of a man will do.* One susceptible instance, 
buildings, &c., and 214a. 2r. 4p. of arable, | indeed, we have—one we ought to be proud of— 
hop, orchard, and meadow land — sold for of a statue being employed architecturally as an 
18,1501.; freehold, three enclosures of marsh | emphatic anthropomorphic finial to a campanile. 
land, situate in Sea Salter Level, Graveney, | Yet strange, or, if not strange, mortifying, to 
Kent, containing 35a.—2,5001.; freehold dwell. | say, so far from being hailed as a happy idea, it 
ing-house, being No. 31, Charles-street, West- | has been sneered at as an absurdity by that puny 
minster, let at 601. per annum—1,0001.; freehold | petit-mattre critic, Horace Walpole, and those 
shop and dwelling-house, being No. 39, Charles- | who have taken their cue from him. Hardly is 
street, Westminster, also in the rear a dwelling | it necessary to explain that the example alluded 














and premises, No. 12, Gardiner’s-lane, producing 
70l. per annum—1,5001.; freehold shop and | 
dwelling-house, being No. 40, Charles-street 
aforesaid, let at 451. per annum—800I. ; freehold | 
rental of 1071. per annum, arising from property | 
situate in Charles-street and Gardiner’s-lane, 
Westminster—2,5001.; freehold rental of 7O0I. 
per annum, arising from property situate iu 
Charles-street and Gardiner’s-lane, Westminster 
—1,5001.; freehoid shop and dwelling-house, 
being No. 44, Charles-street, Westminster, let 
at 401. per annum—S840l,; freehold dwelling- 
house and shop, situate No. 22, Gardiner’s- 
lane, aforesaid, let at 281. per annum, 5001.; 
Leasehold residence, being No. 13, Hyde Park- 
street, Hyde Park-square, with coach-house 
and stable, let at 2301. per annum, term 96} 
years from Lady-day, 1836, at a ground-rent 
of 3l. per annum, sold for 3,700]. At Garra- 
way’s, by Messrs. Farebrother, Clark, & Lye :— 
Leasehold residence, being No. 64, Addison-road, 
Kensington, let at 1601. per annum, term ninety- 
nine years, from June 24th, 1852, at a ground- 
rent of 151. per annum—1,7801. ; Leasehold resi- 
dence, being No. 29, Pembridge-crescent, Bays- 
water, with premises in the rear, producing 801. 





then place it in a close air-tight vessel con- 
structed so as to admit a saturating supply of 


j 


| 


per annum, term 90} years from Lady-day, 1854, 


to is St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 

Here resisting a strong temptation to indulge 
in enlarging greatly upon what I have just been 
saying, I restrict myself to the simple query,— 
What is likely to be the general result of the 
monument when completed? Is the pedestal to 
be the capital part of it ?—far more attractive, 
probably, than all the rest, because, so introduced, 
and modelled by a master hand, the animals will 
be very far more than ordinary filling-up acces- 
sories ; but considered only with regard to archi- 
tectural effect, they will confer something of dis- 
tinct character on this one of the many Nelson 
columns. Apart from the artistic value and 
interest of the sculpture, there cannot fail to be 
the highly-desirable expression of both expan- 
sion and finish below. Attention to the finishing 
up of extremities ought to be as fully impressed 
upon the architect as on the painter. For a 
hundred who can paint faces, there is scarcely 
one who can paint hands well in ungloved 
nudity. 

We have heard of late a great deal about sky- 
line, and it would not be amiss were some one 





* The tar who exclaimed, on visiting Trafalgar-square,— 
“ By Jove, they have mast-headed the Admiral,” did not 
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now to insist upon the importance of “ ground- 
line,”’—by which term is to be understood the 
decided architectural expression that may be 
given to the footing of a building; a point 
which, important as it is, has hitherto been 
overlooked by those who take upon them to be 
our architectural teachers, but who, whether 
Classicists or Gothicists, never call attention 
duly to the esthetic value of a boldly-pro- 
nounced basis.* Art-LovER. 








FERRY ACROSS SERPENTINE. 


Apvisep by the notice in the Builder that 
boats plied across the water,—on my Sunday’s 
stroll in the park, with some companions, I 
applied at the Humane Society’s Receiving- 
house, but found the skiffs all moored, and the 
boatmen gone! Now, Sunday is the only oppor- 
tunity we mechanics have for a walk, or an 
airing; and, whether it were to cross the lake 
only, or to indulge in a spell of rowing, surely, 
after church-time, it need not be thought pro- 
fane to give us that indulgence. 

Of late, the equipages of gentry have discon- 
tinued the drive, which was formerly most 
thronged on the Sunday; still, however, they 
circulate freely through other parts of town, 
and set down very many of the congregation at 
the church-door; and the domestic works of the 
most sanctified are not suspended ; for even the 
Episcopacy do not adhere to cold repasts on 
Sundays. 

Seeing, therefore, that Puritanism is not the 


taste of the time, and that the innocent indul- | 
gence of a taste for aquatics may co-exist with | 


decorous conduct, I would beg to inquire through 


you, Mr. Editor, wherefore are we debarred the | 


advantage of a free sail, scull, or ferry across 
the waters, which are now more verdant than the 
park ? 

As to the water which is forced up from the 
St. James’s springs, that is tainted with West- 
minster sewage from its source,— and that 
which is drawn back and circulated from the 
Serpentine itself is but a ditto repeated,—so that 
it is only by circulation or disturbance of the 
water that the weeds are kept down in the lake 
below bridge. 


A remission of restraints is found by liberal | 


governments to be wiser and more conducive to 
good order, while it is also consistent with that 
true spirit of religion, “the service whereof is per- 
fect freedom.” ARTISAN. 





Although the ground is closed for interments, and the 
legends are confined to the titles, names, and epitaphs of 
those who under the tombs, there are some who 
might oppose oe system recommended. Ought 
they not, however, to yield to the majority of a parochial 
meeting? No great beneficial change or reform was ever 
effe without some dissentients ; and in this particular 
case, wherein the public health and convenience are con- 
cerned, the vestry is omnipotent to act. Such a change 
as might be thus wrought would enhance the value of 
surrounding property. The aspect of the place, instead 
of being repulsive and hideous, might be consoling even 
to the mourner; and the resting-p of the departed, 
whilst more accessible, would be none the less distin- 
guished, 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
23rd of July, on 11,335 miles, to 705,4701.; and 
for the corresponding week of last year, on 10,930 


traffic receipts amounted for the week ending the 
30th of July on 11,376 miles, to 714,9891., and 
the corresponding week of last year, on 10,970 
miles, to 658,0471., showing an increase of 406 
miles, and of 56,0427. in the receipts. A 
further sale and demolition of property re- | 
quired to complete the enlargement of the 
| Brighton Company’s terminus at London Bridge | 
jhas taken place. The viaduct for this pur- 
| pose, terminating at the back of the Inter- 
|national Hotel, and to accommodate the com- 
| pany’s South London as well as general traffic, 
\is rapidly approaching completion. The 
| Metropolitan Railway Company held their half- 
yearly general meeting on the 17th instant. 
The report stated that the net receipts of the 
‘railway for the past half-year enabled the 











of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference 
|stock, and at the rate of 54 per cent. per 
/annum on the ordinary stock, carrying forward 
to the credit of next half-year a balance of 
2,4631. 6s. 10d. The report congratulated the 
shareholders on the steady increase of traffic, | 
and the satisfactory progress of the company’s 
affairs.——The last girder of the iron bridge over | 
the Thames at Blackfriars has been raised to its | 
position ; and it is expected that the line of the 


'Chatham and Dover Company will be completed 


across the river by the Ist of October, and 
opened, together with the Ludgate Viaduct, 
through to St. Paul’s Station.—_—-It appears ~ .n 
a statistical return of the results of the session, 
that of the 332 railway bills deposited with Parlia- 


|ment 232 were for England, 43 for Wales, 30 








HOW TO VISIT THE ART EXHIBITION 
AT MALINES. 


81rx,—Could not one of your subscribers arrange a plan | 
and route whereby one, or s small party of art-workmen, 


might both profitably and economically visit the above- | 


named exhibition? I should have much pleasure in making | 
one of the party, which, I think, would be mutually | 
advantageous, in being the "means of extending one’s | 
scientific acquaintance, exchanging ideas, and calling 
each other's attention to many subjects which might | 
otherwise escape an individual's attention. The time is 
fast approaching. ASPIRANT. 





ST. LUKE’S CHURCHYARD, CHELSEA. 


In the very densely peopled district intermediate be- 
tween the high Fulham and King’s roads, the church | 
stands in the centre of a 6-acresquare. The plot is railed | 
round, and on all sides flanked by houses. On the west is | 
Robert-street, wide thoroughfare, with “ae dwellings | 
of a better order, confronting the church: on the north 
and south are two smaller streets ; and on the east the 
backs of houses, amongst which is a large parochial 
school, look upon the graveyard, now of course discon- 
tinued as a place of interment. Thus there are about 100 
houses, with full view over this Golgotha petrea. 

About one-fourth part of the space at the north-east 
corner is open, and covered with green herbage : the rest 
ie like the old intramural cemeteries, bristling with tomb- 
stones, set on end, and so thickly planted as to conceal 
each other, somewhat like @ mason’s stoneyard, On the 
outer bounds, close to the line of railings, ranges of forest 
trees of about twenty and thirty years’ growth are 
planted ; lindens on the north, elms on the south and 
west, and a funereal row of poplars on the east. The space 
from house to house is about 180 yards by 160 yards; 
therefore this fine opening, with a lofty church and tower 
in the centre, might be made an ornamental as well as 
— point of attraction to its populous neighbour- 





There is, however, but one way of dealing with an old 
cemetery. Lay the tombstones horizontal, level and turf 
over the intervals, cutting walks in suitable directions, 
and then planting shrubs in sr = or detached,—not to 
everdo it by forming thickets; but here and there an 
arbutus, a lilac, a laburnam, and all the varieties of 
shrub; but also the white and red thorn, and votive 
flowers, wherever the owners of the narrow freehold may 
feel disposed to pay that seasonable tribute to severed 
affections. 


* The necessity has been treated of at some length in 
our pages, 








| for Scotland, and 27 for Ireland. 
| were withdrawn by the promoters, 50 were re- 
| jected in committee or by Parliament, and 209 
| received the royal assent. 


Of these, 73 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 
Paris. — In accordance with the Emperor's 


| “suggestion,” the Hétel Dieu is to be commenced 


forthwith. A committee is already engaged in 
considering site, plans, &c., and it is thought 
that the first stone will be laid before the 
autumn. The Emperor would have liked doing 
this on the 15th instant, but the preliminary | 
work rendered this impossible. A sad acci- | 
dent happened last week at the Church of 
the Jesuits in the Rue de Sévres. Some work-| 
men were engaged in restoring one of the side! 
chapels: a ladder was being moved in an up-| 
right position, when it swayed and fell on the) 
head of the Marquise de Polignac, who was 
attending mass. 
year, and the blow struck her dead on the spot. | 





miles, to 631,2891.; showing an increase of 405 ' the Three 
miles, and of 74,1811. in the receipts. The! thousands of people from all parts, and every 


rising watering-place. Madame de Sévigné was 
the first to call attention to Vichy as a bathing- 
place, and the Emperor has given orders for a 
monument to be erected to her memory. 

Amsterdam. — The Permanent Exhibition of 
National Industry (Het Paleis voor Volksvlyt) is 
rapidly approaching its completion, and will 
probably be opened in September. The build- 
ing has an area of 6,750 square métres, and will 
cost a million and a quarter of florins—upwards 
of 100,0001. 

Vienna.—The last stone of the finial on the 
top of St. Stephen’s was fixed on the 28th of July. 
——Baron Pasqualati, well known in this city 
for the interest he takes in all matters connected 
with the stage, has obtained a concession for the 
erection of a new and very large theatre. 

Cologne has had a nine days’ festival—the 
700th anniversary of the arrival of the bones of 
Magi from Milan. Every day brought 





' 


hour there were processions of pilgrims, some 
amounting to 3,000 men and women, all come 
with the object of having their rosaries, charms, 
medals, or prayer-books touched by the mira- 
culous bones. The last day was the greatest, 
and closed with an enormous procession, in which 
four bishops took a part. Are we really in the 
nineteenth century ? The committee for 
selecting a design for a statue of King Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, to be placed on the 
“Neumarkt,” at first decided in favour of that 
by Mr. Mohr, sculptor to the cathedral ; but the 
decision was not very graciously received by the 
powers that be, on the ground that his design 
had a democratic tendency : he had represented 
the king surrounded by the heroes and statesmen 
of his time, by Kleist, Macdonald, Bliicher, &c., 





directors to recommend a dividend at the rate from whom he receives back the crown, taken 


from him virtually, though not in reality, by the 
French. And so the second design, by Blaser, 
has been adopted, and Mr. Mohr receives the 
title of Professor, as a shin-pld@@ster. Mr. Blaser’s 
design is an equestrian statue—pur et simple. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh.—As the spire of Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh, was being repaired, the cage, in 
being hoisted up with five men in it, gave way. 
Fortunately the cage was but 15 ft. from the 
ground. All the men, however, were bruised, 
and one had his ankle broken. 

Moffat.—At a public meeting here, called by 
Mr. J. P. Trotter, sheriff-substitute of Dumfries- 
shire, to take into consideration the adoption, in 
whole or in part, of “the General Police and 
Improvement Act (Scotland) 1862,” it has been 
resolved that the Act be adopted in whole. 

Dundee.—The plan for the restoration of the 
old tower, it was believed, had been settled. 


| The committee, however, have just reported to 
| the council, that Mr. Scott, the town’s architect, 


had conferred with Mr. Gilbert Scott, and that 
the latter, recollecting the decayed state of 
some of the finest features of the tower, thoaght 
it would be advisable, before deciding on the 
method of its restoration, to send down an 
assistant to inspect it, and take accurate measure- 
ments. Mr. James was indignant because Mr. Scott 
had not been sent to London by the committee, to 
see Mr. Gilbert Scott, but had acted on the un- 
official authority of a portion of its members ; 
and he moved that the minute be “ expunged ;” 
and the disapproval of the minute was carried by 
a majority of ten to four. It is most likely, the 

‘arder thinks, that the majority of the members 


The lady was in her 77th did not intend to disapprove of the restoring 


project, but merely to condemn the i 


Limoges. — A joint-stock company has just | method in which action had been taken. It 


been formed at Limoges, in the Department of | 


is roughly estimated that the cost will approach 


Haute Vienne, in the south of France, for the| to, if it does not exceed, 3,000/.; and some 
purpose of building a new quarter for the manu. | gentlemen, who are anxious for the restoration 
facturing population of that growing city. The | of the old steeple, which forms a characteristic 
capital is to be 1,250,000 francs, in 2,500 shares | feature of Dundee, intend immediately to set 


of 500 francs each, and the directors are M. Michel | 
Chevalier, senator of France and officer of the 
Legion of Honour (chairman) ; General Dalesme, | 
commanding the division of Engineers; M, La- | 
porte, member of the municipal council; M. 
Peconnet, the mayor of Limoges ; and others. 


about obtaining subscriptions to effect that 
purpose. 

Coupar-Angus.—The foundation stone of a 
new United Presbyterian Church has been laid 
here. The building is from the plan of Mr. John 
Haggart, architect, Washington. The style is 


Vichy.—M. Garnier, the architect of the New 
Opera at Paris, has been here in connexion with 
some important buildings to be forthwith erected. 
Among these are a museum and a library, to be 
built with the proceeds of a lottery, to which 
the Emperor has given his sanction.——Emil 
Pereire, the financier, has bought a large quantity 
of land, and intends erecting a series of com- 
fortable hotels and elegant villas in this fast- 





Norman. The building will be 65 ft. by 42 ft., 
outside measure. The minister's room and session 
house are at the west end. The east, being the 
front to the street, will be the principal eleva- 
tion. The total height of the spire will be about 
75 ft. There will be four windows in each of the 
side walls. The modern style of a platform for 
the minister has been adopted, and will be placed 
in the west end. There will be a slight eleva- 
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tion in the seats as they recede from the plat- 
form, and a gallery is to be placed in the east 
end. The beams of the roof will not be shown, 
the ceiling being decorated with an ornamental 
cornice. The building will accommodate 500 
sitters. 

Rothienorman.—The old mansion house of 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hoddesdon (Herts). — The first stone of the 
new building for the enlargement of Hoddesdon 
Church has been laid. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. John Hunt, of Hoddesdon. The 
building will be from designs by Mr. Joseph 
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Rothie has been completely “ Normanised”’ by | Clarke, the diocesan architect. The enlargement 
the present proprietor, Colonel Leslie, and| will give 280 additional sittings, which, with 
greatly enlarged into a castellated building, to| 500 in the old building, gives a total of 780. 
which the ancient name of Rothienorman has | The cost of the new building, which will consist 
been restored. The castle stands in a pic- | of a chancel with north and south chancel aisles, 
turesque hollow, north-east of the Rothie station, | will be about 2,0001.; and the cost of re-seating, 
and near the Home farm steading, also built by | restoring, and re-furnishing the old building, 
Colonel Leslie. Mr. Matheson was the architect | about 5001. 
of the castle, of which a view is given in the| Tenterden.—The works connected with the 
Banffshire Journal. restoration of the parish church are progressing, 
the masonry and plastering being nearly com- 
pleted, and the new floor and seats, although 
not yet in the building, are ready to go in as 
soon as the dwarf walls and concreting are ready 
to receive them. The tracery of the windows, 
ten in number, in the north and south aisles, is 
decorated, and the material is Bath stone. In 
place of the chancel arch, a Gothic one has been 
erected: this is also of Bath stone. By the re- 
moval of the organ-gallery and the screen which 
separated the tower from the nave, the west, 
ing will comprise a lodge-room, banqueting-| window has been thrown open to view, and also | 
rooms, ante-room, and waiting-rooms. The/a perpendicular arch of Bethersden marble. 
lodge-room will be 52 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, The architect is Mr. E. Christian; and the, 
and have a vaulted roof, the room being 26 ft.) mason is Mr. H. Pennel. 
high to the crown of the vault. The vault will) Little Langford (Wilts).—The Church of St. | 
be spanned by five ribs, which will be finished | Nicholas has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
in rainbow tints; the plastering between being Salisbury. It has been entirely rebuilt on its old 
finished in blue colour. The room will be lighted, | foundation, and the original architectural charac- 
in the day time, by a lantern light, and at night | teristics have been preserved. It consists of a 
by a series of gas jets above the cornice of the nave, chancel, and south transept, which is of the | 
room. The central portion of the floor will be Decorated period,—the rest of the church being | 
laid with tesselated tiles; the margin being left | erected in the Perpendicular style, excepting the | 
for carpeting. The room will be heated with west end, which is Early English. The sanctus. 
hot water. The site of the old workhouse, | bell is placed over the chancel arch, in an open. 
5a. Or. Gp., has be@n sold for 8,0001. At auction | wooden turret. There are five painted windows, 
7,9101. had been offered, but the reserved price | four of which were given by Lady Herbert, of, 
was 8,0001., and it was immediately afterwards | Lea, the east window being placed in the church | 
sold for that sum to Mr. Ambrose Smith. !as a memorial of the late Lord Herbert. This) 
Bath.—A meeting of the watch committee! window has three lights, the subject being the | 
was held, for the purpose of considering | Crucifixion, and the Virgin and St. John. In| 
the tenders for the erection of a new police- | the south window of the chancel the subjects are , 
station in the Orange-grove. The lowest tender | treated archaically, and are the Good Shepherd 
sent in for the whole work amounted to 2,295l.! and Our Saviour Knocking at the Door. The | 
By choosing separate tenders for different parts | east window of the chantry has a figure repre- | 
of the work, it was found that the cost would | senting St. Nicholas, the patron saint of the. 
be 2,1871. 10s., showing a saving of 1071. 10s. ichurch. The upper west window is filled with | 
The committee, it is reported, will accordingly stained glass, the gift of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the 
recommend to the council the acceptance of the | diocesan architect, the subject being the Baptism | 
separate tenders. None of the tenders included of Christ. All these windows were executed by 
locks, iron shutters, and gas apparatus, which Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The roof of the nave | 
are estimated to cost 128I.,so that the entire and transept is open, the spaces between the 
amount of the contract will be 2,3151. 10s. The rafters being tinted blue. The roof of the chancel | 
architect's estimate for the cost of construction js boarded. The old font, which is early Transi- 
is thus exceeded by 315l., and the new edifice | tion, has been preserved, and retains its original | 
will entail an expenditure of more than 4,0001. | place at the west end of the nave. The chancel | 
: Bristol.—The foundation-stone of a new build- js paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, the tiling | 
ing, to be devoted to the purposes of aworkmen’s within the rails being partially glazed. The 
hall, has been laid in St. James’s-back. The) seats are of stained deal, and the church is. 
building will be 80 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. The heated by a warm-air apparatus. The south | 
ground-floor will consist of a coffee-room, 28 ft. | window of the transept is a Decorated one. On| 
by 18 ft.; a smoking-room, 21 ft. by 18 ft.; a) the south side of the nave is an ancient Norman | 
kitchen, 18 ft. by 12 ft. ; besides which there will doorway, which belonged to the original church, 
be bath-rooms, lavatory, vestibule, entrance-hall, and which has been preserved. The arch dis- 
&c. There will be a lecture-hall, 37 ft. by 18 ft., plays the billet and zig-2ag mouldings, and in 
in ; . 
and 20 ft. high ; class-rooms, and bedrooms for the tympanum are some rude specimens of 
persons in charge of the building. By the side | ancient sculpture, representing an ecclesiastic 
of the building there will be a gymnasium, 50 ft. | with a crosier, in the act of giving the Bene-* 
by 30 ft.; and there will also be an open yard, | diction, three birds on a tree, and some dogs 
52 ft. by 23 ft. The cost of the hall will be about | hunting a wild boar. The capitals of the 
1,0001. It is thought that the hall will be ready columns on each side of the doorway are carved | 
for opening about the first week in October.) with rude designs. The church is built of flint | 
The plans were prepared by Mr. J. Lawrence,| with stone dressings. The contractors were | 
of Bristol; and Mr. J. P. Stephens is the con-| Messrs. Davis & Son, of Frome. 
tractor. : East Lulworth.—The parish church has been 
Truro,—A scheme is on foot for erecting a! so far completed that it has been re-opened for 
suite of public buildings in Truro on the limited | Divine service. Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, is 
liability principle. Promises have already been the architect employed; and the contractor is 
received of support to the extent of 4,0001. It| Mr. Wellspring, of the same place. In clearing 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oxford. — The foundation-stone of the new 
Masonic Lodge, about to be erected in conjunction | 
with the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, for the Apollo 
University Lodge of Freemasons, has been laid 
with the usual masonic rites. Mr. Edward G. 
Bruton, P.M., 340, P.Pr.G.W., is the architect, 
and Mr. Thomas Baker, the builder. The build- 
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is calculated 6,0001. will be required. 

Knighton.—The contract for building a new 
hotel for the Knighton Hotel Company, from the 
designs of Mr. Thos. Nicholson, architect, Here- 
ford, has been undertaken by Messrs. Drake & 
Co., builders, London. 

Aberystwith.—Mr. Savin, the railway contrac- 
tor, has just commenced to make extensive 
additions to the Castle, his Aberystwith resi- 
dence. The additions will render the Castle a 
spacious edifice. The new portion will have the 
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away the ground, the foundations of the old 
chancel were discovered, and the new one has 
been carried out to the same extent, with a 
three-light Perpendicular window at the east 
end, the whole of the other windows also being 
restored in the same style. Traces were also 
found of the old north chancel aisle, where is a 
vault of the ancient family of the Welds; and 
here a vestry has been erected. A new south 
porch replaces that which previously existed. 


| Instead of pews there are open benches; and 


same castellated architectural characteristics as notwithstanding the removal of the gallery, 59 
| additional seats have been obtained, the tower 
| arch having been cleaned, and this part thrown 
|into the church; so that, with a lofty chancel 


the old. Mr. Savin purposes extending the ter- 


race fronting the i i > 
oe ing sea, and making other improve 





arch, the interior is open from end toend. The 


roof is open timbered, stone corbels supporting 
the arched ribs; and it has been raised in pitch, 
the outside being covered with tiles surmounted 
with a ridge crest, and eaves gutters substituting 
the parapet, to avoid injury from the same cause 
that had been so injurious to the old roof. The 
tower has not been interfered with. It is now 
nearly covered with ivy. A door was found in 
the east. end of the north wall, which no doubt 
originally led to the rood-loft. Funds are still 
required for seating and completing the fittings 
of the chancel, as well as the ringing-floor of the 
tower. 

Upton - on - Severn. — The residence of Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, Bart., at the Rhydd, has 
been undergoing some alterations and additions, 
under the direction of Mr. Braddon, architect. 
There is also a domestic chapel in the course of 
erection, Mr. C. F. Hanson, of Clifton and Mal- 
vern, being the architect. It is situate in the 
pleasure-grounds, and is connected with the 
house by an ornamental passage forming a con- 
servatory. The interior of the edifice is divided 
into two parts: the eastern portion, which is for 
the family, is fitted up stall-wise; the other 
portion being available for residents in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who will enter by a 
porch on the south side. There will be sittings 
for about 40 persons. The style is Early English, 
having an apsidal termination at the east. The 


|chapel is divided into four bays by projecting 


buttresses, each bay having a couplet window, 
except the oriel window, which is a triplet. A 
light iron screen separates the domestic from 
the public portion of the chapel. On the north 
side is an organ-chamber, opening by two arches 
into the chapel, and also a small vestry. It is 
intended to have the porch and belfry of wood. 

Dudley.—It is proposed to restore the interior 
of St. Edmund’s Church. At a recent vestry 
meeting Mr. Wm. Bourne, architect, read a report 
showing that the roof, parapets, doors of towers, 
ringing-room, porch, entrance gates, walls of 
chancel, and floors of gallery wanted repairs. 
The windows throughout required alteration, and 
he suggested that the churchwardens should put 
themselves in communication with the Messrs. 
Chance, on purpose to learn what the cost of 
improvement would be. The church wanted 
thoroughly cleansing; but the colouring should 
certainly be abandoned, and painting substituted, 
so that it could be afterwards cleaned at a small 
cost. The estimate for this work would amount 
to about 2201., and if, as suggested, the old pews 
were altered or removed, a further outlay of 
1201. would be required. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take steps to raise the requisite 
funds. 

Stainby. — The church at Stainby, Lincoln- 


shire, is being enlarged and restored at the 


e of the rector, the Rev. G. Osborne, who, 
on the 20th ult., laid the foundation-stone. The 
designs were supplied by Mr. Gillett; Mr. Coad, 
of Mr. Scott’s office, furnishing details. The 
contract was taken by Messrs. Halliday & Cave, 
of Greetham Oakham, for about 4,0001., including 
restoring the church, and building new tower 
and spire. Mr. G. Walters is foreman of works. 





Books Receibed. 
VARIORUM. 

“Borough of Blackburn: Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Districts) Act: Report on the Expen- 
diture for the year ending June 30th, 1864.” 
This report, by the Borough Surveyor of Black- 
burn, Mr. Frederick Smith, shows the following 
summary of works done in 1863-4 :— 








Sewerage works and house drainage, &c. ... £15,773 1 4 
Highways and private improvements ......... 16,046 2 9 
Improvements in the Park .............065 : 0 0 
£33,209 4 1 

Materials on hand belonging to the sewerage 
UE a ins cicinensincnnicicciontsinndeiceece 1,200 0 0 

Materials on hand belonging to the highway 
GUID os, cceccecersessvennnsacsnatncssscoasacves 3,100 0 0 
£37,509 4 } 


There are also tables which show how far the 
Act has assisted in alleviating the recent dis- 
tress in the town; proving that it has in this 
respect realized the intentions of the promoters, 
irrespective of the many sanitary improvements 
which it has enabled the local authorities to 
carry out, and which were much needed in the 
borough. The expenditure on sewerage and 
drainage alone enabled them to form ten miles 
of pipe sewers and 1}; mile of brick sewers: pri- 
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vate drainage was Gompleted in 355 honses, and 
prepared for to the line of building for 605/ 


houses. ——~ “ Railway Accidents: edited by 
C. Manby, M. Inst. C. E., Hon. Sec., and 
J. Forrest, Inst. C. E., Secretary. By permission 
of the Council. London: Clowes & Sons.” This 
pamphlet comprises the following papers, read 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers during 
the session 1861-2 :— Railway Accidents, — 
their Causes and Means of Prevention. By 
James Brunlees. Railway Accidents,—showing 
the Bearing which existing Legislation has upon | 





Tae New Factory Act: Vertiiation py Law. 
The New Factory Act has just been printed. 
Factories are to be ventilated under penalties, 
and no child under eleven years of age is to be 
employed. Meals are not to be taken in certain 
places, including a factory for the manufacture 
of lucifer matches. 


New Act on Pusrtic Works IN THE MANv- 
FACTURING Drstricts.—An Act was passed on 


| the 29th ult., to extend the powers of the Public 
| Works Act of last year in the manufacturing 


districts. By the former Act 1,200,0001. were 


them. By Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E. There | guthorised to be advanced, and a further sum of 


is also an abstract of the discussion upon the | 


papers, in which Professor Airy, Mr. Babbage, | 


Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Bidder, and others, 
took part. The pamphlet is an important one, 


350,0001. is now authorised to be advanced to 
complete the public works commenced. 


Mr. Metuon’s Concerts.— At the present 


in which many engineering questions are | moment, when nearly all places of public amuse- 


treated of with reference to the causes of rail- 


| ment are shut, the public have especial reason 


Water Surrry or Naries.—The authorities 
at Naples are about to introduce a new supply 
of water for the use of that city. Mr. Bateman 

| has reported on the project, which is to cost 
| 750,0001. The water is to be conducted a dis- 
| tance of 47 miles, and the quantity to be served 
| per head of the population is 20 gallons per day. 
| The present supply is about 8 gallons per day. 


| Pusiic Park ror FarnwortH.—Mr. Barnes, 
|M.P. for Bolton, has just presented a park to 
{the local Board, for the “free and recreative 
}enjoyment of the inhabitants of the district of 
| Farnworth,” near Bolton. The park, which is 
| about 11 acres, is laid out, beantified, and orna- 
mented at the expense of Mr. Barnes; and it is 
| estimated at between 12,0001. and 13,0001. in 
value. 


MavsoLeum at RoEHAMPron.—The Bishop of 


way accidents. We may quote a brief passage | to be grateful to Mr. Alfred Mellon for the pro- | London, on the 16th, consecrated the mausoleum 
from Mr. Brunlees’s paper, as appropriate to | Vision of good music at alow price. With an | erected by Mrs. Lyne Stephens, in the grounds 


the present season of the year and to that on 
which we are about to enter :— 

** Most railway accidents occur during the winter, and 
nthis changeable and uncertain climate that is not sur- 


prising. It frequently happens that the early winter 
months are so wet as to render any attempt to repair the 


roads worse than useless. Frost then sets in, and the | 


road remains in a bad state for weeks, if not for months, 

and, as a necessary consequence, it is in its worst condi- 

tion, when the tyres and axles are most brittle and least 

able to encounter its inequalities. As this untoward 

state of affairs tends greatly to augment the number of 
accidents, ‘it is evident, that during the months of Sep- | 
tember and October, an extra num of men should be 

—— to drain the ballast and beat up the road, in 

order that it might become consolidated, before the win- 

ter’s rains and frosts set in. The pernicious effects of 
frost on wet ballast would thus be avoided, and although 

additional labour and outlay would for a time be required, 

it must be remembered that fewer repairs would be 

afterwards needed, and that throughout the winter a 

good and safe road would be secured,”’ 








Miseellanen, 


ApMIRraLty.—Captain Andrew Clarke, R.E., 


admirable orchestra, Mdlle. C. Patti, Mdlle. 
| Krebs, Mr. Levy, and others as soloists, the Italian 
| Opera House, Covent Garden, as the salle, and 
Mr. Mellon’s own good taste and experience to 


guide the selection, success is of course attending | 


the undertaking. 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—“ The Actor’s Retreat,” a 
little piéce de circonstance serves to introduce 


not merely the various Adelphi favourites in | 
their proper person, but a view of the Dramatic | 


College in its finished state. Mr. Toole is the 
central point of the action, and all turns smoothly 
round him. Mr. Benjamin Webster has resumed 
with excellent effect his very good part, Triplet, 
in “ Masks and Faces,’ capitally supported, as 
originally, by Mrs. Stirling as Peg Woffington. 


Tue Horricuttcrat GarpEns.—By command 
| of the Queen, as we have already mentioned, the 
| council have directed that these gardens shall be 
| opened freely to the public on Friday, the 26th 

inst., the anniversary of the birthday of the Prince 
Consort. There will be entrances to the gar- 
dens at the east in Exhibition-road; west in 


has been appointed Director of Engineering and Prince Albert’s-road ; and south in the Exhibi- 


Architectural Works, in the place of Colonel 
Greene, resigned. 


Sussex Arcny®orocicat Socrety.—The society 
had its usual excursion, to Seaford, on Thursday, 
the llth, and visited the churches of Bishop- 
stone, Blatchington, and Seaford, under the 
guidance of Mr. M. A. Lower. 


STATE OF THE STEEPLES.—We are informed 
that the Bishop of London has caused inquiries | 
to be made as to the condition of belfries men- | 
tioned in a recent communication in our pages, 
and that improvement may be hoped for. 


Arr Union or Lonpon. — The exhibition of 
prizes now open in Suffolk-street consists of 158 
works,—oil paintings, paintings in water-colour, 
statuettes, and metal work. We have already 
given a list of the principal pictures, and advise 
a visit. Next week the exhibition will be open 
to the public free, as usual. 


Femate Scuoor or Art, QuREN’s-sQuARE, | 
Bioomspury.—We are glad to learn, on the} 
authority of Miss Gann, the indefatigable secre- | 
tary of this school, that the recent efforts made | 
in its favour have been very successful, and that 
the proceeds of the bazaar held at the Horticul- 
tural Gardens in June amount, together with 
donations received since January 1, to the sum 
of 2,4121, 8s. 2d. 


Puotocrarny. — The London Stereoscopic 
Company have published some fresh portraits of 
Lord Palmerston. The one showing our Nestor 
of politicians nearest the spectator, the head 
larger therefore, is the best, but is marred by 
the large open book in his hand on the desk, of 
course an ugly white splotch. It often surprises 
us that men who are executing portraits all day 
long, and must know exactly what photography 
can do, and what it cannot, should so often make 
mistakes as they do in matters of arrangement 
and “ pose.” 

Cuarine-cross.—Mr. G. J. de Wilde, of Nor- 
thampton, writing to the Reader, states that the 
popular etymology of “ Charing,” from Chére 
Reine, cannot possible be correct. In the nar- 
rative of the quarrel between the merchants, of 
London and Northampton, in the Liber de Anti- 
quis Legibus, the following passage, he says, 
occurs: — “Quibus literis impetratis, ecce! 
rumores quod predicti prisones fuerunt apud 
Cherringe juxta Westrisonasterium ubi Maior et 
Ballivi Norehamptone illos adduxerunt.” This 
was in 1260, and Queen Eleanor (the Chére Reine 
in question) died in 1291. 





tion-road. The entrances will be opened at ten 
and closed at six o’clock. The conservatory, 
orchard houses, the arcades, and the maze will 
all be opened. The cascades and Minton’s Foun- 
tain will play. The Old Hundredth Psalm, a 
hymn composed by the Prince Consort, and 
“God Save the ‘Queen,’ will be sung by the 
visitors. Bands will perform at intervals during 
the day. 


Discovery oF RomAN Remains at Batu.— 


During the excavations in Hot Bath-street for | 


the new wing of the Bath United Hospital, the 


foundations of a large Roman building have 


been recently discovered. These foundations, 
according to the local Chronicle, are exceedingly 
strong, and indicate that the building to which 
they belonged must have been one of some im- 
portance. The base of a pillar, turned upside 
down, and built into the foundation, was like- 


wise found, and appears to have formed part of 


even an older structure. A farther discovery 
has been made, in excavating the site of the 
house lately in the occupation of Mr. William 
Foote, Lower Borough Walls. This discovery 
consists of a large portion of a tesselated pave- 
ment. In the centre is a rose, which is sur- 
rounded by several borders of geometrical 
pattern. 

DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MovemMENntT.—The com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Free Drinking 
Fountains Association have received a contribu- 
tion of 601. from a lady in Brompton, and of 
1001. from a gentleman in Pimlico, towards the 
two fountains just opened by the Society outside 
the Kensington Museum, and in the high road 
leading to Battersea Park. A gentleman in 
Fifeshire has also offered to pay the cost of a 
fountain to be erected near the Kensington Pot- 
teries. A fountain, the gift of Mr. T. J. 
Miller, M.P., is in the course of erection in Mid- 
dleborough, Colchester, near the cattle market. 
A drinking-fountain has also been provided upon 
East Hill, by Mrs. George Round. The water 
flows through an aperture made in the brick 
wall adjoining that lady’s greenhouse, so that 
the passers by may conveniently obtain a 
draught. The fountain consists of a stone 
placed in a niche in the brick wall, with a cast- 
iron bow] inlet in the stone, whence a stream of 
water issues from a small lion’s mouth, and is 
caught and drunk out of an iron enamelled cup. 
Over the arch of the fountain is chiselled the 
text from the Psalms, “ With joy shall ye draw 





‘of her residence at Roehampton, Surrey. The 
|mausoleam immediately adjoins the parish 
| church and consecrated ground of Roehampton. 
| To this building are, we believe, to be removed 
the remains of the late Mr. Lyne Stephens, which 
| were temporarily deposited in Kensal-green 

Cemetery, some years ago. The mausoleum is 
from the designs of Mr. William Burn. 


RoyaL Scnoon or Navat ARcHITECTURE.— 
| This new school, under the control of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education, in 
conjunction with the Admiralty, will be opened 
at South Kensington in November next. The 
Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., of St. John’s College, 
| Cambridge,. principal of the school of naval 
‘architecture at Portsmouth, has been appointed, 
with the concurrence of the Admiralty, inspector- 
general and director of studies; and Mr. @ W. 
Merrifield, F.R.S., principal of the school. 


AccipEnts.—An accident, which proved fatal 

to one man and injurious to several others, has 
occurred at the Haigh Foundry Company’s brick 
mill forge, Haigh, near Wigan. Seven or eight 
men were at work repairing a patent hammer, 
|when suddenly the roof of the building gave 
way, and the workmen were covered with the 
débris. All were extricated safely except one, 
who sustained fatal injuries.—— Whilst a quarry- 
|man was in the act of raising stones in the 
'quarry of Mr. Morgan, at Corbally, Limerick, 
| the quarry bank under which he had been work- 
| ing suddenly collapsed, killing him before he had 
| time to effect his escape. 


| Tue Wrreoms Reservorr, GLovcestrr.—One 
| of the embankments of this reservoir appears to 

have given signs of displacement, and the water- 
| works committee of the local Board of Health 
,employed Mr. Owen to report on the subject. 

This he has done; and in his report he attributes 
| the signs of failure to an inherent weakness of 
| the clay forming the embankment, and recom- 
| mends a considerable counter weight at the base 
| to prevent spreading. The report has been con- 
| sidered, together with the committee’s, by the 
local Board ; and they have passed a resolution to 
| the effect that Mr. Owen’s suggestion should be 
| carried out. It was also resolved that a tender 
| made for the depositing of the stone should be 
| accepted, and it was understood that the clerk 
should telegraph for Mr. Richardson, the new 
surveyor, in order that the work might be set 
afoot as soon as possible. A resolution moved 
by Mr. Hawkins, that the Board should advertise 
for tenders, was not seconded. 


THE Carpenters’ Company.—On Tuesday, the 
9th, being the day appointed for the election of 
Master and Wardens of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, that ceremony took place at their ancient 
hall, where, according to the City Press, they 
elected for Master Mr. R. J. Stuckey ; for Senior 
Warden, Mr. W. Biggerstaff; Middle Warden, 
Mr. J. Blyth; Junior Warden, Mr. G. Rasher. 
The custom of crowning the new Master and 
Wardens still exists in the Company, and the 
crowns or garlands used for the purpose are the 
same which were in their possession nearly three 
centuries ago. It was customary at one time 
| for the Company to invite certain official per- 
| sonages to the entertainment on the election day. 
The King’s Carpenter was a constant guest on 
that occasion and on others. The King’s Sur- 
veyor also frequently honoured the Company 
with his presence, and in this capacity the books 
show that Sir Christopher Wren received an 
invitation to dinner together with his wife. The 
Company, to the number of about ninety, after 
the ceremony, dined at the Trafalgar, Greenwich. 








water.” The water is supplied from the water- 
works to a tank in Mrs. Round’s conservatory. | 
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Gas.—The Southampton gas company have 
announced a reduction in price to 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. The Taunton gas company 
have declared a dividend of 8 per cent. for the 
last year. The Ludlow gas company have 
consented, at the instance of the consumers’ 
committee, to reduce their price from 7s. to 6s., 
with a discount of 6d. per 1,000 ft. for payment, 
within a month. 


How ro trap Ants.—Houses that are infested 
with ants, black or red, may be disinfected by a 
little attention to trapping them. A sponge 
is one of the best things for the purpose. 
Sprinkle it with dry white sugar: the sponge 
being slightly moist, it will adhere. The ants 
will go into the cells of the sponge after the 
sugar in large numbers and can be destroyed in 
hot water, and the sponge squeezed out and 
sugared again, and returned to the closet for 
another haul, until all are caught. 








Ancient Frescors.—An important discovery 
has been made at Lucerne, consisting of frescoes 
which were laid bare during some restorations in 


ArcH£OLOGICAL DiscovERY IN CONSTANTI- 
NopLE.—An accidental fire which took place a 
few weeks since has led to an interesting 
discovery, by clearing away a mass of houses 
which had concealed an important monument of 
Byzantine history hitherto but little observed,— 
the Coronation Hall of the Emperors from the 
time of Heraclius downward. It stands at the 
north-west angle of the city, near the so-called 
Adrianople Gate, and on the spot where the wall 
of Heraclius (with which this building was 
plainly contemporary) joins that of Theodosius. 


STaTvUES AND FreEscors FOR THE BnritisH 
MvsrvmM.—The greater part of the remnant of 
the once celebrated Farnese collection, belonging 
to the ex-King of Naples, is on its way to England, 
having been purchased, through Mr. Newton’s 
agency, for the British Museum, for 4,0001. The 
Pontifical Government courteously consented to 
allow the exportation of these works of art with- 
out the usual duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
which in the present case would have added 
1,000. to the price, or taken a similar sum out 
of the king’s pocket, as the contract might have 








the house Corrazioni, and which are ascribed to 
Hans Holbein. They represent, among other | 
subjects, the Resurrection, the Ascension, John | 
the Baptist, St. Beatus, and a bishop consecra- | 
ting a chalice. They bear the date of 1523— 
the time when Holbein was engaged in deco- 
rating several houses in Lucerne with frescoes.— 
The Reader. | 


Ratnratt or Last Quvarter.—Mr. Glaisher | 
reports to the Registrar-General that at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the rainfall in 
the quarter ending the 30th of June last was 
only 3°5 in., being 2°3 in. below the average 
since 1840. At places south of latitude 51 deg. 
the returns show a rainfall of 3:7 in. in the 
quarter, but a larger quantity fell in Cornwall 
and the Isle of Wight: between latitude 51 deg. 
and 52 deg. ;—that is, up to Ipswich, Bucking- 
ham, and Tewkesbury, returns show a rainfall of 
48 in.; thence up to latitude 53 deg., 45 in.; 
thence up to latitude 54 deg., 7:1 in.; thence up 
to latitude 55 deg., 63 in.; north of that line, 
5'9 in. 
New Cotiece, Dutwicu.—The proposal of the 
governors of God’s Gift College, at Dulwich, to 
erect a new college, at a cost of 40,0001., has 
met with opposition in St. Luke’s (Old-street), 
St. Botolph’s (Bishopsgate), and St. Saviour’s 
(Southwark), three out of the four parishes con- 
cerned ; but the governors have applied to the 
Charity Commissioners for the sanction of a site 
of the proposed college, which is to be erected 
from plans by Mr. Charles Barry. The site sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Charity Commis- 
sioners is near the Dulwich station of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and there is 
here an available space of forty acres, about 
twenty-four of which will be covered by the new 
college and playgrounds for the accommodation 
of 570 lads,—320 in the upper school and 250 in | 
the lower. The picture-gallery is to remain | 
where it is, but all adjacent buildings are to be | 
removed, to obviate the risk of fire. The} 
chapel is to be enlarged, to make it capable | 
of accommodating 752 persons, it being only | 
available at present for 322. The cost of these | 
alterations will amount to 19,5001., which, with | 
the 40,0001. for the new college, will make nearly 
60,0001. to be expended. 


MONUMENTAL. — Strenuons efforts are being 
made to raise subscriptions towards erecting a 
statue to Shakspeare in Melbourne. Several 
influential gentlemen have taken the matter in 
hand. A model has been prepared by Mr. 
Summers, sculptor. A committee for the | 
erection of a statue of Béranger in Paris has 
been formed, consisting of writers and journalists 
of all kinds.——-A statue, says the Reader, is to 
be erected to the celebrated French painter 
Greuze, the favourite of Marie Antoinette, at his 
birthplace, Tournois, in Bourgogne. Greuze, the 
favourite of the “ Broken Pitcher,’ was once in 








very high renown and state in France; but he 
died in 1804, neglected and in deep misery. 
When Napoleon I. accidentally heard of his 
death he said, “ Why was he too proud to apply 
to me? I should have given him a pitcher of 
Sevres filled with gold, wherewith he might 
have mended all his pitchers again!” It is the 
Emperor's wish that the dead master should now 
be honoured with a statue. The memorial 





statue erected in the Abbey-yard, Tavistock, to 
the late Duke of Bedford, has been uncovered. 
The statue, 7 ft. high, is of bronze, and is placed 
on a circular pedestal of granite, 8 ft. high. The 


been stipulated. The collection of ancient sculp- 
ture in the British Museum will be much enriched 
by this addition. The gem of the collection is a 
Mercury, similar to the celebrated one in the 
Vatican, but with the hand and attributes 
complete. 








TEN DEBS. 


For Wesleyan Chapel, Market Drayton, Shropshire. 
Mr. George Bidlake, architect :— 
I anciscacesinuiteniesiccakeaecsios £1,150 0 0 





For Christchurch Schools, Wellington, Shropshire. 
Mr. George Bidlake, architect :— 
POT scsi seeteniscisnsenvininvaseieatanent £414 0 0 





For Trinity Schools, Wolverhampton. Mr, George 
Bidlake, architect :— 
IE bid scoctvnsncresanceed dikeveenr savin £670 0 0 





For Herne Bay Congregational Chapel. Mr. W. F. 
Poulton, architect :— 





jawyer £3,481 0 0 
Simpson 7 3 
Brown 00 
SAI skits vn sihthinthincivervense 3,058 0 0 
DID cccsssinaeaoncscaneoiantvactboaete 3,035 0 0 
OI sveiciins dai ivaceicenenamicveinic 2,861 6 O 





For new warehouse, St. Dunstan’s-hill, City, for Mr. 
W. 8. Field. Mr. G. A. Young, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Shoppee & D. Cubitt Nichols :— 





WH. CNR B00. oi isc ccncetsnsinsinn £3,974 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons........ 3, 00 
G. Mansfield & Son 3,900 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler...................+ 3,699 0 0 
TRI <5. ainiciaiarsntlosateiensbinnione 3,683 0 0 
Browne & Robinson...,..............+ 3, 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ..................... 3,546 0 0 





For building a pair of semi-detached houses in Prest- 
wich Park, near Manchester, for Mr. Jos, Kenyon, Mr, 
Thos. Dale, architect :— 





Schofield (accepted) ............... £1,460 0 0 
For building East London Bank, Cornhill, Messrs, 
Long & Bond, architects :— 
Lawrence & Sons...............s0008 . £4,970 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ................00« . 4,775 0 0 
ONIN, i atin sais phindddbiabbnienancee 4,700 0 0 
Parry & JRd00M 0.000... c00rccsc0000 4,355 0 0 
Hill & Koddel ........00:....1000052000 4,589 0 0 
PT AE OU iccscksnivsessvntinasssens 4,539 0 0 
MEINE | sleigusaiscbinahebtsantvincccontie 4, 00 
PERE ALLMAN 4,450 0 0 
IN nas ssSivisssdecsiardedcgnse’s . 4,360 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ................. . 4,272 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .............. . 4,254 0 0 





For river wall, Weston Point, for the Weaver Naviga- 
tion, ga Mr. E, L. Williams, civil engineer ;— 
yort 0 0 






MOTI: cc insnkcaicnsihiseabn ikea oscoeniegtcet £11,555 
Scott & Edwards ....... S , 0 0 
Meakin .......... piswetbdunbbevess 10,740 0 0 
BOONE ss atcinctiecmctzginnivtontincsinwwsie 10,486 0 0; 
Pilling (accepted) .................. 10,339 0 0 





For erecting seventeen houses in Oxbridge-lane, Stock- 
ton. Mr. Charles J. Adams, architect :— 
Noble (exclusive of grates and 
WEED siiscricscscsomniotnonsnetve £1,295 4 8 





(ddhincunaihbabkareblaeencunasopesnes 00 
MR i cccicscanckinuiancasshinbdotpanine 00 
ODOT sciscinccscubescced totes 00 
Newman & Mann 00 
Anley (accepted) 0 0 








For warehouse, Blackfriars, for Mr. J, Simpson. Mr. 
Wm, Nunn, architect :— 
Terry (accepted) ...............+. --. £3,500 0 0 





For new warehouse in Southwark-street, for Messrs. 
R. T. Tait & Co, Mr. R. J, Pope, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Poland :— 





sculptor was Mr. E. B. Stephens, of London. 


Lawrence & Sons.............0000+0 . £9,736 0 0 
My ere BOWS | .ccsicvvndesonsessnvescss 9,330 0 0 
RAID Gccintetiauntsiabsseiagiiaroan 9,240 0 0 
Mansfield & Sons...................0 9,100 0 0 
BBBOO DR OO. vicissisraricinsssevieace . 9,080 0 0 
bee ESersone ee sddiNiiiepaee tibia 8,984 0 0 

rpington & Cole............... » 8,897 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 8,780 0 0 
Hart (accepted) ............ eeniewie . 8435 0 0 





For rebuilding house No, 8, Crombies-row, C 
cial-road East; raising a story upon No. 7; and erecting 
two houses and offices at the rear. Mr, G. H. Simmonds, 


architect :— 
MOCTB..,ccosrerssccrsccvccensvevscesseses 1,885 0 0 
EEE ccccnessonescsonvsenene Si HA 1,867 0 0 
CONNIE | on scisissinescoratscsanivesois 1,798 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .................+ 1,664 0 0 
Wood, Messrs, ........:.ccceecceeeeree 1,587 0 0 
RNG. ncsita civ snsvbackiajaceserreins 1, 00 





Accepted for a church at Anlaby, near Hull, Mr, 
Wn. Kerby, architect:— 


Sergeant (bricklayer, &c.) ......... £307 «0 «+O 
Brown —— and joiner)...... 242 5 0 
Wallis & Tadman (masons)........ . 15710 0 
King & Peach (ironmongers) ...... 72 0 0 
Smith (slater) ...............000+ ee ey: 67 0 0 
Halliday — and glazier)... 33 0 0 
Wright & Dreyer (painters) ...... 23 0 «0 


For a building to be erected in Southwark-street for 
the Hop Planters’ Company, Mr. E, I’Anson, archi- 
tect :— 





NE csicssssnisonscenpadiooantale £8,088 0 0 
DIES i cossivechintacnviines 00 
IONE. cas uihosessisnaccones . 0 0 
evra enginkenesinnuiaes 00 
OIIID  iisncccscssapescciisuesencanintes 0 0 
Gammon....... wiidianbeancacaeeniecminal 0 0 
IIE sisisonsocrsentinnerciesenunl ive 00 
Ashby & Horner .............. 0 0 
BOE badaisithn sccemscsvoneudantin 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 00 
Downs (accepted) ..........ceceseee 00 
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For an entrance-lodge, Chase-side, Enfield, 
Walford. Mr, F. G. Widdows, architect :— ‘ 






SERRE ebennvesiens hipicaneninbace 0 
IM BS BOD sscssaiccnbnuesncnases «. 310 0 0 
Cushing ..... eens ohne ae. ow 
RIE ist dasinendcendndacansinidentaneoade 295 0 
IE apnctsstinndeaxenusiocetaonesbecen 283 10 0 





For alterations to premises in Baker-street, Enfield, 
for Mr. P, Rumney. r. F. G. Widdows, architect :-— 
MME BE. TIODD | kdstitccrscsecoutbacteacees £311 0 0 
NOI 6 vsccnasrcsesioies oe 0 
Fairhead 








For rebuilding No. 3, Great Woodstock-street, Maryle- 
bone, for Mr. Benj. Colson, Mr, Charles Bradley, archi- 
tect :— 

Robinson ........ oun ncdphasiivesntute + £815 0 0 
Huggett (accepted) ..............00 700 0 0 

For building a pair of semi-detached residences at 
Shrewsbury-lane, near Shooter's-hill, Kent, for Captain 
Harrison, Royal Artillery. Messrs, W. Gosling & Sons, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 


GIT sittnansssccsnbsenscocarenessapsapinnie £2,010 0 0 
EEA ¢,nncusedetnccccessteosinnennanoneie 1,853 0 
I ceiciikcccacccotinicsedsertouy 1 00 
NEED dislisiincs cikdcdune vcldingeisacenaud -«. 1,618 0 0 
NEED. ccasukjscapuisuncssabneatsecienes 1,600 0 0 
Ring & Wainman ....... a Ee 1, 00 
PUNO Kncicnidiesubseibinsconcioniath +» 1,460 0 0 
IE ncoiphacentdanecavcguinsusmaiiia 1, 0 0 
CEs cusidusnasdscicsubinaceoosied 1,321 0 0 
WE sicecdiccbicenivssibeemmett 1,318 0 0 





For gas and hot-water work to the new wing of Chelsea 
Workhouse, for the guardians of the poor. Mr. George 
C, Handford, architect :-— 





Gas W 
PUD ssninacgntanisesucepcenectansncinis 6 
I gi ssdcecicionsenctistgecsesscens 0 
Sims & Marten..... 6 
OI Be Gy: cincccietcvennicioreiatenas 0 
SNNTET sctcdaspbsngceanacasscuesasyssnebsnienh 1 0 
Warren Smith (accepted) ......... 4 60=(0 
Hot-water Work. 
Simms & Marten..........00.....00.0008 54817 6 
WE acs sinccancedteiniacseacsacte 540 0 0 
Chappell (accepted) ...............00 49717 8 
SOOT, sncincksssaatesvbishinasicncgivviinrstp 475 0 0 





For rebuilding premises for Mr, Newling, St. Michael’s- 
alley, Cornhill. Mtr. William Lee, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Linsell & Giffard :— 
Extra for polished 
granite pilasters, 
oes 0 









CaMMOD cessecessees £1,310 0 0 £29 0 
MOE isc iphccesinies 1,279 0 0 3 60 «0 
Newman & Mann 1,225 0 0 30 0 0 
MOD tnticeispinlicencoass 200 0 0 200 
; fee - 2887 0 0 6&4 0 0 
Perry & Judson... 1,077 0 0 ... 25 0 0 
For rebuilding Elder-walk Ragged School, Mr, W. 
Smith, architect :— 
SET: dacdciapbackabionnibscneakvansasrsenss £505 0 0 
BNE sin ii cesendcuadivemintnabiocedl 487 0 0 
GOOD  scisintlevsbtnsncdestindisiensuciiins 438 0 0 
BPI sincishnvspdoutnnidsaibinebivbuns 410 0 0 


For repairs, &., at No. 12, Highbury-place, for Mr. 
Wm. R. Spicer, Mr. Wm. Smith, Sion pe 
OD ssensnscivebaissoienasemieembéensiia £180 0 0 





For carrying up the spire, building baptistery, &c., at. 
Balter’s-hall Chapel, Islington, Mr’ Wa, Senith, archi. 


"Dove, Bros, (accepted)  ..........6 £592 5 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. D. & Co. (send some written particulars),—J. M.—Mr. W.—C. B.— 
J. H.—M. C. J.—An Amateur (next week) —G. M.—G, & C.—T. M. L. 
-—J. D—R. & H. (in type) —T. M. R.—-H F. M.—H. D.—J. G— 
T. E. W.—C. J. A.—J. R. T.—Zaccho (should apply for his drawings.) — 
F. E. & Son.—Jack Anvil—An Old Inhabitant (ays houses are 
wanted at Hanwell).—W. D.— E. R.—W. L.—W, 8.—W. G. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 
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